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THE DRACAENAS OR DRAGON TREES. 


F these beautifully colored plants I had 
but a slight knowledge until good for- 
tune sent me one winter for a two or three 
months’ sojourn near the United States nur- 
series; of Sliort 
Hills, New Jersey. 
Here I saw them 
grown by thous- 
ands, a house or 
twosometimes 
being given to the 
culture ofa single 
variety, and first 
‘learned how dif- 
ferent were their 
forms and how 
marvelously 
bright and pretty 
their color when 
clean and well 
grown. 

Since then I 
havealways 
thought it quite 
too bad that two of the least attractive forms 
of all, D. indivisa and D. terminalis, should be 
the ones most largely grown by ordinary 
florists, and, of course, the ones most com- 
monly seen in our homes. If they were the 
hardiest and easiest grown of any there would 
be good reason for this, but they are not. 

Of late years glossy, stiff-leaved little 
Draczena Sanderiana has been slowly gaining 
a place for itself, until now it is a favorite 
among all people of good taste. It is of very 
distinct character, neat and natty enough for 
any use whatever. The leaves are small, nar- 
row, thick in texture, silvery green, bordered 
with creamy white. Because it is diminutive 
and rather slow-growing, it is usually “made 
up” with three to nine plants massed in a pot 
to form what is called a good specimen. 

These made-up specimens certainly are 


pretty, but they do not grow so well or stay 
pretty so long as the plants that are given 
each aseparate pot to itself. There is a fad, 
too, for making up tall plants of this draczena 
in the center of 
jardinieres, with 
other plants, like 
D. indivisa, in a 
circle around it. 

Unlike most 
other sorts, D. 
Massangeana has 
itsstripes and 
blotches of bright 
colorin thecenter 
of the leaf, which 
is very broad and 
satiny. Theplant 
is of most graceful 
growth,and the 
thick-textured 
leaves are very 
brilliant. Its re- 
quirements in the 
way Of light, heat, soil and moisture are easily 
met. Most people think this form was a seed- 
ling of rich, creamy-leaved old D. Lindeni, 
which is, indeed, much like it, as well as much 
handsomer,tomy mind. Aclean, well-tended, 
vigorous plant of D. Lindeni is really one of 
the freshest-looking, most attractive plants 
that one can grow. The variegation, always 
rich and, broad; ts: a:sort‘of-““hit.or miss”? 
affair. Sometimes whole leaves will be pure 
white or green; again the creamy stripes 
strike alternately edge or center of leaf, very 
often on both. The young leaves in the cen- 
ter are always pure cream-white. 

Dracezena Hendersoni is also most freakily 
spotted and splashed with dainty blotches of 
pink, crimson, white, and light or dark green. 
It is an exquisite plant when robust, but 


requires a little more warmth and care than 
129 


DRACAENA HENDERSONI 


130 


*. 


DRACAENA MASSANGEANA 


the other species described in this article. 
The zebra of the family is D. Goldieana, a 
very compact, dwarf-growing little plant, with 
great individuality. The ground color is rich 
green, marked with narrow, cream white 
transverse blotches and stripes. The leaves 
are broad, thick and not easily injured. 

Another especially elegant dwarfand broad- 
leaved species is little Draceena Anerleyensis. 
The leaves are thick, broad, rounded and 
very dark, polished green, touched with pink 
and crimson on the edges. They sweep out 
thickly from the stem in graceful curves, the 
color brightening to vivid tints that spread 
entirely over the young leaves unfolding at 
the top. This dwarf plant is very enduring 
and stands a great deal of knocking about. 

The draczenas require more sun than palms 
to keep them bright and healthy looking. My 
own experience is that they will stand much 
more neglect and careless treatment. 

L. GREENLEE. 
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THE GARDEN SEASON OF 1899 IN 
THE MIDDLE WEST. 


HE season now ended was a peculiar one 

in this portion of the Middle West. In 

the spring months the roses in the main per- 
ished. The single yellow, an old-fashioned 
pink June rose and the Dinsmore survived 
without damage, and enlivened the grounds 
with bloom and fragrance. The lilies all 
perished save the wild Lilium superbum and 
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L. Canadense and L.speciosum. These, how- 
ever, bloomed delightfully, causing the others 
to be almost forgotten. Three varieties of 
hemerocallis courted esteem by richness of 
flower and persistent blooming. Itisa blessed 
virtue ina plant to furnish flowers fora long 
time. A moderately homely flower which is 
a constant bloomer wins esteem rather than 
the short-lived, gaudy one. The roses which 
were killed to the ground sprang up quickly, 
and when frosts came in the fall the clumps 
were as large as ever. Nota spireea was in- 
jured in the least. The rudbeckia was a mass 
of green and gold for a long season, and was 
“a wonder to many,” as the Psalmist remarks 
of himself. The akebia, however, at the cor- 
ner of the manse, was killed to the ground. It 
has started again, but seems afraid to grow. 
It was fifteen years old and had reached the 
roof. It was almost disheartening to see the 
ruin. The violets left in the ground, but 
covered, all winter, survived and started 
grandly. Singular as it may seem, the prickly 
pear cactus came within an inch of perishing. 
Acres and acres of this plant grow in the Yel- 
lowstone region, and it was looked upon as an 
ironclad. This life, however, is full of sur- 
prises. Of other shrubs, besides the spireeas, 
which lived, were the exochorda, the pur- 
ple barberry, the caragana, the Siberian 
Arbor Vite, the lilacs and the syringas. Of 
course, the snowballs and Pyrus Japonica 
seemed to have paid no attention whatever to 
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the cold, and were fragrant and beautiful. 
Some kinds of clematis sufterered; the red 
variety, being at the corner of the porch, was 
quite well protected and bloomed magnifi- 
cently. Of five varieties which adorn the 
grounds none perished. But the larger flow- 
ered varieties did not bloom. The African 
tamarix is as dead as astone. This bush was 
always a favorite, and now it is dead. Alack- 
a-day ! 

However, we may not have such a winter 
again, so the motto shall be, “Try, try again,” 
and keep on trying. It is folly to be easily dis- 
couraged. Let every one of us who delight in 
flowers and pleasant looking homes, try again 
everything that has been lost. To enjoy the 
garden plants as they have been for fifteen 
years will warrant effort after effort. To make 
up for the loss of the perennials last season, 
their places were supplied with annuals. How 
the petunias, the gladioli, the portulacas, the 
verbenas and the poppies did try to show 
themselves. The entire neighborhood was as- 
tonished. So was the parson, but his astonish- 
ment was because his visitors had none. A 
home without flowers is like a day without 
sunshine, gloomy and lowering. Even nowthe 
writer stops occasionally to survey and enjoy 
his beauties inthe windows, It is the tropics 
on the forty-first parallel of north latitude. 

The Columbian raspberry stood the winter 
with impunity. The matron averred that it 
was the largest and best raspberry that she 
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ever beheld. Its flavor is most excellent, its 
size marvelous, and it is as prolific as the 
plants of Goshen. Then, judging by its be- 
havior last winter, it is ironclad in hardiness. 
The Rathbun blackberry also endured the 
hardness-of last winter like a good soldier. 
Of four varieties of blackberries in the garden, 
it is much the largest and best. 
Indianola, Iowa. THE PARSON. 


PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS A MEANS OF INCREASING 
LAND VALUES. 


A day’s ride on any of our railroads would 
present to our views the barrenness of the 
average home grounds. This condition is a 
result of natural causes found always in coun- 
tries where the development has been pheno- 
menal. The first settlers had but the one idea, 
to make everything count towards financial 
benefit, consequently any money spent in 
horticultural products was confined chiefly to 
the planting of certain fruits having a com- 
mercial value. As immigration and develop- 
ment progressed westward the people remain- 
ing naturally turned their attention to the im- 
provement of their places by the planting of or- 
namental trees and shrubs, the New England 
States taking the lead, and this practice is 
now gradually following westward the com- 
mercial planting of previous years. 

The first value of town or city lots varies 


but little, being governed by distance from 
the proposed business center, but very soon 
we find on some street the price per foot is far 
in excess of other locations. The reason, 
however, is very evident—improvements—fine 
road beds, uniform planting of shade trees, 
smooth lawns and artistic arrangement of 
shrubs. All this may have been brought 
about through the influence of one resident. 
We now have environments, increasing all 
future property values adjacent to this one 
Strcets 

Another illustration. We take two lots on 
an improved street, building two houses 
identical in cost andconstruction. Onelot has 
good walks, a fine lawn, and is tastefully 
planted with shade trees and shrubs while the 
other is neglected, with perhaps the exception 
of a few unsuitable shrubs planted in wrong 
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places. How much more would a contemp- 
lative purchaser give for the one than he 
would for the other ? This is simply increas- 
ing a local value by expending a few dollars 
together with a little labor, it being absolutely 
the only method to increase the value of this, 
or any other Jot, on that particular street. 
There is nothing more plainly evident to 
the owners of property than the importance 
of planting as a means of increasing values 
and nothing more deplorable when we realize 
‘that it has been so universally ignored. There 
is, however, much encouragement from the 
knowledge gained from interviews with many 
large nursery firms, that during the last ten 
years sales of ornamental stock have increased 
at least fifty per cent., showing that education 
in this work is now running in the right 


direction. H. C. PHILLIPS. 
* *- 
* 
SIMPLE PRINCIPLES IN FLORAL 
DESIGN — I. 


Y the time a person of known artistic 
ability and taste is called upon to accept 
the chairmanship of a committee on floral 
decorations a few times, he begins to realize 
that the scope of such work deserves the name 
of an art by itself. A hall, church, or other 
public building is to be decorated for some 
special occasion, and of course the best talent 
and management are needed in order to make 
a respectable, if not a beautiful showing from 
a supply not always perfectly satisfactory in 
quality nor unlimited in quantity. 
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Fig. 1.—A DESIGN IN SMILAX 


Artists’ advice is invariably, “Be natural, 
simple, harmonious,” and all that; but few of 
them take the pains to explain the how. It is 
the modest purpose of this series of studies on 
the principles of floral designing to investigate 
a little along these neglected lines. 


‘light and intricate designs. 
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Upon viewing the field of operations and 
taking an account of assets, the first question 
that arises is likely to be, “ Where shall I be- | 
gin, and what spot shall I leave untouched?” 
A more or less confused panorama of railing, 
altar, pillars, windows, lines of fresco, carving, 
etc., does not always form an inviting array. 
There are lights, dark corners, points of diver- 
gence and meeting, symbolic arrangement of 


furniture and hangings—all must be consid- 


ered. Right here a general suggestion meets 
a reasonable recognition: Ina public build- 
ing, especially where the audience remains 
seated toward the front, it is apparent that 


Fig. 2—SIMILAR WALL WITH A BORDER 


decorations should be concentrated at the 
front, if not confined there entirely. 

First, get an idea of the shape of the build- 
ing into the mind. Strive to analyze the im- 
pression which its general appearance makes 
upon entering it. Get the idea of the builder 
so far as appearances are concerned. If com- 
fortable and roomy, one has plenty of latitude 
for sweeping lines and broad curves; but if 
ceilings are low, one must be concerned to 
avoid covering walls heavily, but instead use 
How to do this 
brings on the next query: Are the walls plain 
or decorated? If perfectly plain, then only is 
one free to begin and plan independently. 
This is a very important consideration. A 
perfect blank is the only place open for an 
entirely new design. If there is a decoration, 
such as paper, frescoing, carving, painting or 
such, the plan of thought that is here written 
must next claim the attention. A good deco- 
ration is a harmonious whole and its every 
line is a chapter in a serial, and if he is worthy 
the name the decorator speaks in his lines and 
combinations of lines, being understood ac- 
cording to his skill in writing. What the 
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floral decorator must now do is to discover the 
idea that is conveyed by the lines of perma- 
nent decoration, as he has just done with the 
building itself, and then he must put himself 
in harmony with what he has discovered, and 
follow and emphasize the same. He should 
see to it that his decoration shall bear to.the 
permanent decorative features the same rela- 
tion that the lichen does to the bark, beautify- 
ing, yet in no sense obscuring. 

Take, for example, a chapel wall which it is 
proposed to decorate for late winter or early 
spring. If there is no decoration on the wall 
we are at liberty to begin one. In cut No.1, 


Fig. 3—ENLARGED PORTION 
OF THE BORDER 
we have made a design in southern smilax 
which allows a perfectly natural arrangement, 
yet is easily confined to the general outlines 
of the wall, keeping well within the boundary 
lines, which conformity brings to mind another 
axiom: Even the boundary lines of a wall 
space must be respected and followed, and not 
rudely crossed. Southern smilax, by the way, 


is avery satisfactory material for decorating 
large buildings; and besides being reasonable 
in price and lasting, it as a long season, being 
obtainable from October to March. 


Fig. 4.—SIMPLIFIED PORTION 
OF THE BORDER 


In illustration No. 2 there is a similar wall 
with a border. Attention needs first to be 
directed to an analysis of this border, for it 
must form the basis of any proper additional 
adornment. An enlarged portion of the bor- 
der appears in No. 3. The next step is to 
simplify this design and repeat its adjacent 
lines, and it appears so treated in No. 4. By 
this process one is able to get the tone of 
the design, and can immediately detect a 
resemblance between its plan and that of some 
of the flowers at hand. At this season there 


are Easterlilies, 
daffodils, tulips, 
hyacinths and 
other bulbs that 
Aiteeme ays. 1-1 
forced. Select- 
ing one of the 


simplest of 
them, the tulip, 
asin No.5,make 
a sketch of the 
flower with its 
leaves and sep- 
arate the sketch 
into its compo- 
nent lines, as 
was done with 


the section of Fig. 5—CONVENTIONAL DESIGN 
the borderin ee oy 

cut No.4. Do not the two sets of lines closely 
resemble each other? Then there is nothing 
to prevent using them together, and the tulip 
with its foliage may be placed in connection 
with the section of the border, as is shown 
in No. 6. Repeat the experiment indefinitely 
at intervals along the whole extent of the bor- 
der. Elaborate to the extent of pleasure or 
purse. It is scarcely possible to make too 
obtrusive a design on this principle, because it 
does not quarrel with existing conditions. 

Work on the same lines, literally and figur- 
atively. Through years of experience I have 
adhered rigidly to this principle, and I have 
yet to find a place where it would not apply in 
some of its many phases. 

Now, as to the mechanical part. Cut flowers 
to keep more than six or eight hours must 
have a water supply,and for this there may be 
provided a narrow, shallow pan or several 
pans about an inch wide, tacked on top of the 
wainscoting and filled with dampened packing 
moss, and the upper end near the flowers 


SD) 


Fig. 6.—COMBINATION OF BORDER 
DESIGNVAND THE; TULIP 
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secured to the wall by a double-pointed tack. 
The stems may rest down in the moss. Ifthe 
flowers or leaves droop a little it will add to 
the general effect. Of course, due care must 
be exercised with regard to the selection of 
colors, but this subject is well worthy of ex- 
tensive treatment by itself. 

The use of numerous small vases of flowers 
scattered promiscuously about a church 
should be persistently discouraged. As far as 
harmony in size and color will permit, let 
them be massed at some prominent part. 

Superintend, if possible, the buying or col- 
lecting of flowers to be used, and rule out 
small contributions of this and the other thing 
and have a distinct predominance of one or 
two kinds of flowers. 

The process.may seem a little tedious at 
first, but after one or two trials one can easily 
learn, first, to analyze permanent features and 
their decorations, and then in adding floral 
and foliage adornment learn to consider, re- 


spect, concentrate. GERTRUDE BLAIR. 
. Bid pa 
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GLOXINIAS. 


HEN a friend gave me a leaf of her 
gloxinia and told me to root it in 
water or in earth, as I would any cutting, 
then to set it out, keeping the soil moist, and 
not to throw it away if the leaf dried up and 
dropped off, for by that time a tiny bulb 
would have formed, which, in due season 
would begin to grow, my interest was thor- 
oughly aroused, never flagging from the mo- 
ment the pretty green, velvety leaf was placed 
in a small glass of water. This was done in 
September. My interest was intense. The 
directions were closely followed; directly the 
leaf was well rooted it was potted and watered 
as it seemed to need moisture. 

After a while it began to shrivel and dry up, 
finally dropping off. Had my faith in that 
friend’s plant knowledge been weak I might 
have thrown the whole thing away in disap- 
pointment for, after the little dry leaf dropped 
off, there was not much left to watch—nothing 
but a pot of dirt. But my confidence in her 
statement wasunshaken. All my life her rare 
and beautiful plants had filled me with de- 
light. Blessed be her memory; for through 
her influence an interest in plants was awa- 
kened; love for them strengthened year by 
year, until it has grown to be a never-failing 
source of the purest pleasure. Many weeks 
through the bleak winter thetiny bulb, hidden 


in that little pot of earth, lay sleeping. When 
the warm spring days came, with more and 
brighter sunshine, joyfully I hailed the appear- 
ance of those rich, velvety, green leaves. It 1s 
a thirsty plant when growing, just reveling in 
warmth and moisture. I gave it all the water 
it wanted, and it grew so fast through the 
spring and early summer that it was a delight 
to watch it. In August it was crowned with 
nine handsome blossoms, the color being of 


GLOXINIA IN JULY. 
Bulb potted in January. 


the richest shades 
long time. 

I know of no plant more interesting or more 
satisfactory for a summer decorative plant. I 
have had them in bloom as early as April. 

Last January I separated a pot of bulbs 
which had been growing undisturbed for two 
or three years. ‘here were one dozen bulbs 
in the pot. I repotted each one separately. 
Four of them bloomed during the summer. 
The photograph shows one of them as it 
looked on the first day of July. Afterwards 
more buds opened; one day it had ten of the 
gorgeous flowers. Wishing to get a blue one 
and a pure white, I ordered from a strange 
catalogue offering ‘‘bargains” in gloxinias. 


of crimson, and lasting a 
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Out of five bulbs only one blossomed, and that 
one was a pure garnet in color. The bulbs 
appeared to be in a decaying state. Those 
“bargain” bulbs that disappointed me so 
taught me a lesson, after all, which I think I 
shall never forget—a little more money for 
bulbs that will not bring disappointment with 
them. 

When done blooming, and the foliage begins 
to turn yellow, less water is needed until the 
plant is ripened off, then keep it dry during 
the cold winter months. Whey the mercury 
falls 12° or 15° below zero, which is as low as 
we ever experience so close to the sea, I shut 


It is a plant that delights in warmth, but not 
in the broad glare of the sun. A flickering 
sunlight suits it still better, and it will thrive 
in a north window. I always give the plants 
plenty of sun through the autumn months, 
when the foliage is ripening. } 


Mary Moore THURLOW. 
Cutler, Maine. 


es 
THE JERUSALEM CHERRY, 
Under this name two species of plants are 
cultivated which have a general resemblance, 
Solanum pseudo-capsicum, and also its dwarf 
form, and Solanum capsicastrum., The fruit 


my gloxinia pots at bedtime inside a small 
upholstered box, which serves as a chimney- 
seat. There they are safe from any frosty 
breath which might creep in should the fire 
burn low. Sometimes the new growth starts 
as early as February. 

Next spring I shall try again to add a pure 
white and a blue to my collection. It is a 
great pleasure to care for gloxinias, as they 
are so rarely infested by any of the insect 
pests. The aphis and the white worm some- 
times attack a weak bulb. Care must be 
taken not to drop water on the foliage, should 
the plant stand in the sunlight. 


SOLANUM CAPSICASTRUM 
2-YEAR PLANT 


. 


of the latter is brighter and not quite so large 
as that of the former. Both are useful plants 
for winter decoration when covered with their 
bright red or scarlet berries, and are easily 
raised from seed sown in winter or early 
spring. The plant from which the above en- 
graving was made was only about ten inches 
in height and was almost literally covered with 
its bright fruit. It is introduced as an exam- 
ple to show the effect of cutting down a one- 
year plant in the spring, repotting, starting in 
heat and then growing on through the sum- 
mer. The effect is to dwarf the plant and 
cause it to set a great wealth of berries. 
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THE (TRAVELCER’SS REE. 
HE Traveller’s Tree is a plant of remark- 
able appearance. It belongs to the same 
natural family of plants as the banana and the 
canna, but it shows a striking peculiarity in 
producing its leaves or leaf-stems all in one 
plane, making it distinct from every other 


plant. The botanical name is Ravenala Mada- 
The Traveller's Tree 
gascarensis. Tie plant in its wild state is 


found only on the Island ot Madagascar, but it 
has been distributed through tropical coun- 
tries, being cultivated as an ornamental plant. 
The specimen from which the photograph was 
taken for the present illustration was growing 
on private grounds at Singapore. The name 
Traveller’s Tree has been applied to it, so it is 
said, because water from rain and dew collects 
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and is held in the channels of the leaf-stems, 
where the thirsty traveller may obtain it. It 
is true that water does so collect, but that the 
plant is ever of any special benefit to the trav- 
eller in the manner stated is extremely im- 
probable, for the reason that the plant natur- 
ally grows by the edges of marshes and water 
courses, where there would be no difficulty in 


RAVENALA MADAGASCARENSIS 


procuring water in abundance. The origin of 
the name, we can only think, therefore, is the 
result of a pleasant conceit, similar to those 
that have given rise to many other popular 
plant names. 

This plant, besides being planted for orna- 
ment in gardens in tropical countries, is some- 
times cultivated in large hot-houses and win- 
ter gardens in Europe and this country. 
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THE BOLTONIAS. 


The boltonias are hardy herbaceous plants 


with aster-like flowers. Several species have 
been cultivated, a number of which are Asiatic; 
the two finest kinds are, however, American, 
natives of the Northern and Western United 
States. Our readers are here presented with 
an illustration prepared from a photograph of 
some plants of Boltonia latisquama growing in 
a border. The average height of this plant is 
about five feet, but may be more or less 
according to the character of the soil. The 
plants branch from the upper portion of the 
stem and thus form large heads which bear a 


great profusion of flowers, from July to Sep- 
tember. Tle flowers are about an inch in 
diameter, of a bluish violet or lilac color. In 
the engraving the plants are shown as blown 
over by the wind, being top-heavy with their 
load of bloom. The other desirable American 
species is B. asteroides. It is very similar to 
the one already described, except that the 
flowers are of a soft rose color. Itis a ques- 
tion of botanists of today whether B. latis- 
quama is not a variety of the last-named 
species. These are excellent plants for the 
border of a shrubbery or a group of trees 
where tall plants would be suitable, or for the 
embellishment of a water margin. 
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Continued from last number. 


A. N. var. ROSEA, Hort. (A. var. rubra fi. pl. 
Hort.) Flowers reddish purple. This form ismuch 
desired. 


A. TRIFOLIA, L. Sp. Pl. 540. (A. dancifolia, Pursh. 
A. nemerosa, var. trifolia, Willd.) Erect, stout, six 
to fifteen inches high, smooth or nearly so; radical 
leaves long-petioled, divided into 3 or more parts, 
dentate, sometimes lobed; involucral leaves short- 
petioled, 3-parted, the divisions oblong-lanceolate, 
acute or acuminate, dentate, often somewhat lobed, 
I-3 inches long; flowers solitary, I-1%4 inches broad 
when expanded; sepals oblong, white; akenes 
oblong, finely pubescent; styles hooked; head of 


ANEMONE JAPONICA 


fruit globose, nearly 14 inch in diameter. May; in 
mts. June-July. Mts. of Ga.to S. Pa.; also in Cen- 
tral Europe. B. M. 6846. (f). This type is said 
to intergrade with A. quinquefolia. It is very strik- 
ing in its pretty, evenly dentate, light green leaves. 
Why is it not used in our gardens? 


A. QUINQUEFOLIA, L. Sp. Pl. 541. (4. pedata, 
Raf. A. minima, DC. A. nemorosa, Michx. A. 
nemerosa, var., DC. and Gray.) This American spe- 
cies, according to Dr. Britton, differs from A. neme- 
rosa in having smaller flowers, involucral leaves less 
lobed, foliage paler; and much more slender stem 
and petioles. April-June. Ga. to New Bruns., west 
to Calif. and Alaska; also Siberia and Russia. 

A. LYALLII, Britton, l.c. 227. (A. guinguefolia, 
var., Robinson.) Rootstock horizontal; stem slen- 
der, two to four inches high, nearly glabrous; leaves 
3-parted, divisions ovate lanceolate, obtuse or acute, 


(+) This mark indicates that the plant has been tried in 
gardens with success; but I have not found it listed in Ameri- 
Can catalogues, 
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blunt toothed; flowers small, solitary, pale blue or 
whitish; peduncles longer than petioles of involucre; 
sepals oval-oblong, obtuse; akenes pubescent. April-' 
June. Vancouver, Washington, Calitaanr) 


DDD — RoorsTrocK HORIZONTAL; PLESHY OR SOME- 
WHAT TUBEROUS. 


A. GraAyl, Behr. in Kellogg, Bull. Cal. Ac. 1:5, 
1884. (A. Oregona, Gray. A. cyanea, Freyn, A. 
sreemorosa, var. Greene, A. guinguefolia, var. Ore- 
gona, Robinson.) Rootstock somewhat running, 
fleshy, brittle; stem slender, three to twelve inches 
high; radical,leaves slender petioled, 3-parted ; leaf- 
lets crenately serrate; involucral leaves similar but on 
shorter petioles and the terminal leaflets 3-lobed; 
sepals 4-7 (often 5), oval to obovate, blue, varying to 
purple or nearly white: akenes 15-20, oblong, pubes- 
cent; styles short and slightly hooked; head of fruit 
globose. Oregonand Wash. Introduced to gardens 
west of Rockies 1892. 


A. RANUNCULOIDES, L.Sp.Pl.541. YELLOw Woop 
ANEMONE. (4. futea, Lam. A. flava, Gilib.) 
Stem three to eight inches, from elongated root-stock, 
somewhat tuberous: leaves 3-5-parted, divisions deeply 
cut and serrated; flowers golden yellow, usually soli- 
tary, single orsemi-double, Marchand April. Rich 
light soil in open places and woods, Europe and 
Siberia. .Gn.' 35% 690. 

CCC— AKENES NEARLY SMOOTH; HEAD OF FRUIT A 
FLATTENED SPHERE. 


A. RicHARDSONII, Hook. Fl. 1:6, t. 4, 1829. 
(A. ranunculoides, Rich. A. Vahiiit, Hornem, A. 
arctica, Fisch. Rootstocks and stems slender, plant 
pubescent, three to twelve inches high; radical leaves 
with slender petioles, reniform, 3-5-parted; lobes 
acute, broadly oblong, toothed or crenate; leaves of 
involucre similar, but sessile; the solitary flower 3¢ 
inch broad, usually white or nearly so, sepals usually 
6, oblong; akenes ovate-oblong, compressed, nearly 
smooth; hooked style of same length; head of fruit 
a flattened sphere. Summer. Greenland, across 
Am. to Siberia. (+) Worthy ofa place in a hardy 
border. 


BB— PEDUNCLES 2 TO 6 (MOSTLY 3.) 


C— AKENES WOOLLY OR VERY SILKY; SECONDARY IN- 
VOLUCRES USUALLY PRESENT. 


A; VIRGINIANA, L..uSp.ePlic 840.5 ee7 seen 
Moench. Adelemis petiolaris, Raf.) Plant hairy, 
two to three feet high, stout, branching at the involu- 
cre; the petioled involucral leaves 3, 3-parted, the 
leaflets cleft and lobed; basal leavos similar, broader 
than long, on long petioles; peduncles not leaved (or 
the lateral ones 2-leaved) ; flowers greenish or white, 
I to 1% inches across; akenes woolly, in an oblong 
head, styles short, awl-shaped; head of fruit 3¢ to 1 
inch long, oval or oblong. Juneto August. Woods 
and meadows, central U. S. northward. Introduced 
1891. Gard. Mag. 33: 763. 

A. RIPARIA, Fernald, Rhodora, 1: 50, 1899. Wood. 
This new species is said to differ from A. Virginiana 
in its slender habit; thin leaves, with cuneate-lance- 
olate or cuneate-ovate divisions with sharply toothed 
segments; flowers clear white and a month earlier; 
fruit more slender and a littleshorter. It is said to 
differ from A. cylindrica in its shorter fruit spike, 
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commonly branching peduncles, and 
its white flowers. June. Rocky banks 
and shaded ledges, N. Eng., N.Y. (+) & 
I accept this specific name with some 
doubt, for fruit heads of A, Virginiana — 
vary much in diameter. 


A. Japonica, Zucc. & Sieb. Fl. Jap. 
1:15, 1835. AUTUMN ANEMONE. (4. _ 
elegans, Dene. A. hybrida, Vilm. 
Atragene Faponica, Thunb. Clematis 

polypetala, DC.) Stately, branching 
stem two to three feet high; plant soft 
and downy; leaves ternate, much 
lobed and toothed; flowers rosy-purple 
or carmine, I-3 whorls of sepals, 2-3 
inches in diameter; on long peduncles 
from the leafy involucre; stamens yel- 
low; akenes silky. Sept. to late 


frosts. Rich soils. China and Japan. 
Introduced 1844. Gn. 30:558. B. 
M. 4341. A. F. 12:29. “A very use- 


ful species for mixed borders or for pot 
culture. 


A. J. var. ALBA, Hort. HonorinE 
JoBERT, THE BripE, WHIRLWIND. 
Two or three whorls of large white 
sepals, flowers 2-3 inches across, last- 
ing until hard frosts. VIcK’s MAG. 14: 47. 


A. J. var, HYBRIDA, Hort. (Var. rosea and elegans, 
Hort.) Radical leaves 5-lobed, often cordate; lobes 
twice serrate, flowers somewhat earlier, paler and 
sepals rather broader than the type. Said to be a 
hybrid of Japonica vitifolia, produced in Royal Gar- 
dens 1848. 

A.J. var. RUBRA, Hort.. LADY ARDILAUN. Prob- 
ably the same as the type, but having leaves and 
flowers with a waxy gloss; plant four to five feet high. 


Aw evITIFOLIA, buch, HamvencDe. This is 
closely allied to the above. Leaves cordate, 5-7- 
parted. Himalayas. B. M. 3376. B. R. 1385. 
Not yet much used in gardens here. 


A. MULTIFIDA, Poir. in Lam. Encycl. Suppl. 1: 364, 
1810. (A. commercioniana, DC. A. Hudsoniana, 
Rich. A. globosa, Nutt. A. sanguinea, Pursh. A. 
Baldensis, G. Don. A. lanigera,C. Gay. A. nar- 

: cesstftora, Hook& Arn. 
A. decapatala, Hook. 
f.) Plant silky-hairy, 
somewhat branched, 
‘one-half to one and 
one-half feet high, 
from a branched, up- 
right root stock ; main 
involucre 2-3 leaved, 
others 2 leaved or 
naked, short petioles; 
root leaves similar, 
or 2-3 times 3-parted 
and cleft, divisions 
linear; flower 14-1 
inch across, red, vary- 
ing to white or yel- 
low; akenes very 
woolly, Early sum- 
mer. Rocks and up- 
lands, MiddleStates to 
Hudson Bay. Chile. 
Introduced 1891. 


ANEMONE FULGENS (Y size). 


ANEMONE PATENS, 
VAR. NUTTALLIANA. 
(flowers and fruit % size). 


CC—AKENES SLIGHTLY SILKY, PUBES- 
CENT OB GLABROUS ; SECONDARY IN- 
VOLUCRE USUALLY WANTING OR 
THE LATERAL PEDUNCLES BRACTED 
NEAR THE BASE, 


D—Fruit IN A GLOBOSE HEAD. 


A. FANNINI, Harv. Gen. S. Afr. Pl. 
2ed. 2, 1863. Rootstock stout, woody ; 
stem two to five feet high; plant silky 
villous throughout; leaves roundish, 
8-24 inches across; 5-7 lobed; lobes 
rounded, obtuse, irregularly toothed; 
petioles 1-2 feet longs; involucre of 2 
(rarely 3) linear bracts, 1-3 inches long, 
\ entire or with lobed tips; peduncles 
2-3; flowers 4-5 inches across, pure 
‘ white, fragrant; sepals many, linear- 
lanceolate; carpels numerous, silky; 

style slender, glabrous, twice the length 
* ofthe ovary. Natal. B. M. 6958. Gn. 

34: 664. Quite hardy but not yet 

used in the trade. 


A. MEXICANA, H. B. K. Nov. Gen. 
5:33, 1821. Erect,twelve to eighteen 
inches high; silky-hairy; root leaves 
petioled, 3-parted; leaflets oval, incised 
and mucronately dentate; involucre 2- 
leaved, sessile or petioled; flowers 1-4; the central 
peduncle naked, the others bracted at the base; 
sepals 4-6, white, 1% inch broad, oval or obovate, 
obtuse; akenes pubescent, styles short; head of 
fruit nearly globose.Summer. Mexico. (f+) 


A. HEMSLEVI, Britton, 1.c.231. A little taller than 
the last and much like it; leaflets slightly stalked and 
acuminate; the two involucral leaves short-petioled, 
with obtuse bases, only 3-cleft, sepals larger than in 
the last; flowers 3-6; akenes glabrous, head of fruit 
oblong. Region of Vera Cruz. (+) 


DD—HEap oF FRUIT CYLINDRIC. * 


A. CYLINDRICA, Gray, Ann. Lycos: N-=Y. 3: 220, 
1836. Rootstock upright; plant erect, one to two 
feet high, silky-pubescent throughout; branched at 
the involucre; radical leaves broader than long, on 
long petioles; 3-5-parted, the divisions somewhat 
wedge shaped, incise- 
ly toothed; involucral 
leaves on petioles 
about 1 inch long; 
flowers usually 1-6 on 
long, usually naked 
peduncles; sepals 5-6, 
greenish white, oval 
or obovate; akenes 
compressed, woolly ; 
styles short-subulate; 
head of fruit cylin- 
dric, I inch or more 
long. June-August. 
Dry grounds. U.S. 
and Canada. (fT) 


CCC — AKENES SMOOTH 
AT FIRST; FLOWERS 
WHITE, SOMEWHAT 
UMBELLATE, OR 
PLANT DICHOTO- 
MOUSLY BRANCHED. 


DK! 


: » oe oan 
ANN 


ANEMONE HORTENSIS. 
(before it was much improved. 
I-5 present size). 


A. CANADENSIS, L. 
Syst. I2ed. 3, App. 
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231,1768. (A. Pennsylvanica,L. A.irregularis, Lam. 
A. acutifolia, Michx. A. dichotoma, var. MacM.) 
Hairy, stout, one to two feet high, branching at or 
above the involucre; the 3 leaves of the main invol- 
ucre sessile, 3 cleft; upper involucres each 2-leaved; 
basal leaves broader than long, much divided, cleft 
and toothed ; petioles long; flowers white, 1-2 inches 
across; akenes wing-margined, naked becoming pub- 
escent, grouped into aspherical head. Summer. N. 
Am. Introduced 1891. Gng. 2:21. 


A. DICHOTOMA, L. Sp. Pl. 540. This is closely 


allied to the last, but is distinguished by its sessile 


leaves clasping the stem; sepals slightly purple; 
akenes glabrous, ovate. Siberia and Russia. Spe- 
cies in American gardens referred to this name are 
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seldom, if ever, of this type, but should be called A. — 
Canadensis. 

A. NARCISSIFLORA, L. Sp. Pl. 542. (A. umbellata, 
Lam. 4. fasciculata, L. A. aconitifolra, Turoz. 
A. speciosa, Adams. A. dubia, Bell.) Stem erect, 
rather stout, one to one and one-half feet high; 
leaves of involucre sessile, basal leaves petioled, 3-5- 
parted, divisions deeply cut; no secondary iuvolucre ; 
flowers white, 1%-1 across, several in an umbel; 
akenes smooth, with shortstyles. May-July. Moun- 
tainous regions. N. hemisphere. Gn. 30:173. B. 
NM. LL20. 

A. POLYANTHES, D. Don. Prod. Fl. Nep. 194, 1825. 
This type, of the Himalaya mts., is closely allied to 
the above and well worthy of introduction. B. M. 
6540.50)... ITT) 32.3250: K. CeDAvisz 


NEW PLANTS AT THE FLOWER SHOW. 


ROM the fall flower shows we sometimes 
get most valuable suggestions about new 
and interesting plants for our window gar- 
dens. Unusually pretty forms that interest us 
we can watch from year to year in the shows, 
until the price falls within our reach, or we 
know enough of the plants to attempt their 
culture in our own winter garden. 

The new butterfly cyclamen is one plant in 
which I became very much interested. The 
crimped, wavy petals, fringed at the margin, 
are the “new” feature, the flowers seeming 
much larger and lighter on account of it. 
They have the same rich and chaste range of 
colors as the older strains, and the plants seem 
to be as vigorous. The marking of the leaves 
seems to be even richer than in older sorts. 
The older forms have always succeeded so 
well for me that I shall certainly give the 
“butterfly variety ” a trial. 

Acalypha Sanderi I have always felt a 
little skeptical about, but it did make a grand 
show in Philadelphia last fall. Five large 
plants were displayed amidst a pyramidal 
bank of small palms, Boston ferns, orchids 
and chrysanthemums, all of which they 
quite eclipsed. They were growing in twelve- 
inch pots, and though only a_ year old, 
were four feet high. At this height they had 
been topped} and a number of branches en- 
couraged to develop, forming a bushy head. 
The main stems were straight as a dart, and 
thickly clothed with large, strong-stemmed 
leaves quite to the ground. The leaves at the 
top were bright green, and strongly ribbed, 
making a rich foil for the long red “tails” 


hanging from the axil of every leaf. Some of 
these—most of them, in fact—were from ten to: 
fifteen inches long, and of a pretty carmine- 
rose color. These are the finest “ Medusa 
plants” Ihad ever seen. As I covertly ran 
the long, silky fringes through my fingers I 
told myself that a little deeper, richer color 
was all they lacked in rich, odd picturesque- 
ness of effect. 

The new rose, Liberty, was, of course, the 
most attractive feature of the show to all rose 
lovers. The flowers shown were magnifi- 
cently formed and superbly colored, for 
Sharon Hill, “the Philadelphia home of the 
rose,” was not far away, and Robert Scott & 
Sons, of Sharon Hill, have “cradled” Liberty 
thus farin America. The hold that this bril- 
liant, splendid rose has already taken upon 
American hearts was presaged in its name. 
How much more we owe to the genius of the 
rosarian, who makes such jewels of form and 
color possible everywhere, than to the painter, 
whose great “originals” usually afford but 
dingy copies to the lower walks of life! 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine was another 
radiant little plant, smiling all over with 
chubby, pink-dimpled | little flowers. This. 
plant is not new. It has been grown for a 
long time by appreciative people, who, per- 
haps, have helped to cultivate the tastes of 
others until now there is a great demand for 
this rosy little beauty. It is freer blooming 
than any other winter-flowering begonia, and 
by far the prettiest type I have seen. 


L. GREENLEE. 
North Carolina. 


Ae ss Asie 
In the month of August, 1898, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held in Bos- 


ton, that city so full of historic interest, and so 
conscious of its intellectual superiority. 

It was, therefore, with no little curiosity that 
in the summer of 1899 the members looked 
forward to the first meeting of the new half 
century of the association to be held in Colum- 
bus, O. What could Columbus do to enter- 
tain this great scientific body ? 

At the close of the meeting, however, this 
curiosity was replaced by general and hearty 
congratulations on the part of the guests, 
upon the remarkably successful manner in 
which Columbus cared for their individual 
comfort and general pleasure. 

The meetings were held in the buildings of 
the Ohio State University, delightfully remote 
from disturbances by business traffic, and the 
large campus, with its beautiful trees, many of 
which are of nature’s planting, was a charming 
place to linger and rest, after the free luncheon 
which was served daily to the entire body in 
the Gymnasium Hall. 

It was noted that a larger proportion of the 
older and more distinguished members were 
in attendance. The section of botany was 
remarkably well represented. The readers of 
Vick’s MAGAZINE are more or less interested 
in the general progress of botany, hence a few 
details in regard to the work done in this 
section. : 

One was impressed with the advancement of 
botany when listening to the wide range of 
discussions. Systematic botany, which only a 
few years ago was the chief field in which 
botany was developed, seemed but a small 
fractional part of what is meant by botany at 
present, while histology and ecology* are con- 
stantly growing in importance. The methods 
have improved so much in late years in labora- 


* See John M. Coulter’s new book on Ecology or Plant 
Relations, which is a wonderfully interesting, readable 
book, without technicalities, and full of suggestive thought 
for those who are philosophically inclined. 
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tory work—microscopes, microtomes, and all 
appliances and laboratory equipments make it 
possible for the prosecution of work which 
would have been impossible only a short time 
ago. The whole plant is now taken into con- 
sideration and studied from every possible 
standpoint, each specialist well-nigh madly in 
love with his own field of work, whether he be 
systematist, histologist, ecologist, or what not. 

One day’s proceedings was given to the 
memory of Dr. William S. Sullivant and Prof. 
Leo Lesquereux, the two eminent pioneer 
workers of Ohio in bryology, or.the study of 
mosses. Original drawings, type specimens, 
etc., were on exhibition. Reminiscences 
brought out by Sullivant Day, as it was called, 
served to form an. excellent background for 
the present rapid development of botany in its 
various departments. Mrs. Elizabeth G. Brit- 
ton gave a chronological record of North 
American bryophytes since 1850, illustrative of 
the progress of the study of mosses. It was 
refreshing to meet a savant, an authority, a 
peer of any present, and find her a charming 
woman. Mrs. W. A. KELLERMAN. 

rari 
ROSES AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


In regard to roses, I would say Crimson 
Rambler is all right, but of all climbing roses 
the Empress of China with me is of no ac- 
count. One rose I think is a grand one, that 
is Burbank: I think everyone should have 
this grand rose. It is new, but I predict this 
will be a favorite. It is not only a fine pink 
rose, but it seems healthy and a very strong 
grower. 

Childs’ Everblooming Chrysanthemum is a 
poor, worthless thing out of doors. But if 
you want some good ones plant Glory of the 
Pacific (pink), Madame Bergeman (white), 
J. G. Whilden (yellow), Mrs. H. Robinson 
(white), and John Shri (dark red). 

M. T.. THOMPSON. 
** 
PALMs do best in the extra deep pots made 


specially for them. 
I4I 
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CRINUMS AS HARDY PLANTS. 


I was very much interested in Lora S. La 
Mance’s_ article, “How I Manage Crinum 
Ornatum,” in the November MaGAzIng, and 
also in her additional note,“ Wintering Crinum 
Ornatum,” in the December number, Crinum 
longiflora (usually known as C. capense), is 
hardy on Long Island, N. Y., and in the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden it is left in the open 
ground the year round, butis given a mulch- 
ing of pine needles over winter. 

It is both surprising and gratifying to learn 
that the beautiful C. ornatum (C. Moorei is its 
correct name) is so hardy, and suggests that 
very likely several other species of this splen- 
did genus of the Amaryllis family may prove 
equally so under like conditions. But in ex- 
perimenting with crinum bulbs in the open 
ground it will certainly be wisest to give them 
ample protection over winter in the shape ofa 
heavy mulching or covering of some kind, 
both for the purpose of keeping out frost to as 
great an extent as possible and to prevent re- 
peated freezings and thawings of the soil. As 
Mrs. La Mance suggests, a warm, protected 
location should be chosen in which to plant 
the bulbs; and the narrow border along the 
foundation or underpinning of the south or 
east side of the house suggests itself as being 
especially suitable. In localities where the 
houses are “banked” over winter a very 
efficient protection would be assured; under 
just such conditions I have known gladiolus 
bulbs to survive the winter in the State of 
Maine. I would also suggest deep planting of 
the crinum bulbs—having at least five or six 
inches of soil above the top of the bulb proper 
—the long necks of the bulbs rendering this 
feasible. 

In localities where there is much rain during 
the winter there might be danger of water 
getting into the heart of the bulbs and decay 
following. To prevent this, just before the 
ground freezes, in the late fall, place a consid- 
able heap of leaves, hay or straw over the 
crown of the bulb or bulbs, over this turn a 
tight box bottom up, and mound soil all around 
and over the box. Evergreen boughs, strawy 
horse manure, or trash of some sort piled over 
the mound would still further insure the safety 
of the bulbs. This form of winter protection 
is highly commendable for lilies of all kinds, 
as they will repay in added luxuriance and 
floriferousness for this extra attention. 

Mrs. La Mance’s article contains a valuable 
hint to all who grow or wish to grow crinums 
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in pots. They are true children of the sun, 
and during their growing season they enjoy a 
hot situation and plenty of water. In the 
spring the pots might be plunged in such a 
situation as she describes—or as recommended 
+1 this article—and I have no doubt nearly if 
not quite as good results would be obtained. 
In the fall, before heavy frosts, lift the pots and 
remove to the shelter of the veranda or house 
and allow the bulbs and foliage to slowly 
ripen up by gradually withholding water. 
When time to store away for the winter the 
soil should be nearly but not quite dry and 
should be kept in that condition until spring— 
just enough moisture in it to keep the large 
fleshy roots from shriveling up and dying. A 
warm, dry closet is preferable to a damp, dark 
cellar in which to winter them. Like most 
members of the amaryllis family, the crinums 
bloom best when somewhat pot-bound. 

The crinums thrive to perfection in the open 
ground in Florida, practically taking care of 
themselves after they are once planted, form- 
ing immense clumps and blooming magnifi- 
cently. I have a large number of varieties 
growing on my place in Florida, and may 
some time tell the readers of the MAGAZINE 
about them. WALTER N. PIKE. 

Floral Park, N.Y. is 

* 


CHRISTMAS FLOWER TRADE. 


Reports from the larger cities show that the 
Christmas trade was the best on record. 

In nearly all the cities flowering plants took 
the lead, begonia Gloire de Lorraine, poin- 
settias and red azaleas being the favorites. 
Palms and Boston ferns sold well, but the 
demand was not as great for them as for 
flowering plants. In cut flowers, gay and lively 
colors were most called for, red and dark pink 
carnations selling best. White flowers were 
not much in demand. American Beauty roses 
brought good pricés; other varieties were low 

In New York violets and lily of the valley 
overstocked the market and bulbous plants did 
not sell well. 

In Philadelphia, fine orchids, American 
Beauty roses and tea roses were scarce. 

In Chicago, wreaths of magnolia leaves with 
bunches of red berries and red ribbons brought 
$5.00 each. Black alder or winterberry was 
very plentiful on the streets and sold well. 
Pot covers and baskets of white birch bark 
made a hit, being new and odd. 

In all cities the demand for green goods was 
unusually large, especially for holly. The sup- 
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ply was plentiful, but the stock was not in all 
cases first class, 

Mistletoe was scarce everywhere and not 
very good in quality, but, like holly, everybody 
wanted it. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine proved a great 
favorite. Asa dinner-table plant it cannot be 
excelled. rob: 


‘TREE, ROSES, 


An article on “Crimson Rambler in Tree 
Form,” published in December number of this 
magazine, calls to mind that my experience in 
growing roses in this way might be of interest 
to other readers. 

Varieties thus far tried are Crimson Ram- 
bler, Champion of the World, and Marechal 


GERANIUM—LITTLE PINK 


GERANIUM— LITTLE PINK. 


This variety, which may be called a double 
pink Mars, is a seedling from Mars crossed by 
Asa Gray. It is a very dwarf, bushy, compact 
and free flowering plant, not exceeding over 
four tosix inches in height. It is excellent for 
bedding orasapotplant. Itstrussesofdouble, 
bright pink blooms, stand erect from three to 
six inches above the foliage. Its profusion of 
bloom is plainly seen in the engraving which 
was prepared from a photograph of a four- 
inch pot plant, 

The plant originated as a sport from Mars, 
with Mr. W. E. Hall, Clyde, Ohio, who has in- 
troduced it to the trade. 


%* 
* 


- Carnarions like a rather cool temperature. 


Neil. At present I have in my garden a 
Champion of the World which, when in bloom, 
much resembles engraving accompanying said 
article, and is a remarkably fine garden 
ornament, 

The Marechal Neil is especially adapted to 
top-working, for several reasons; one of which 
is that it does not do well here on its own 
roots, and another is that it can be very easily 
protected by simply bending to the ground 
and covering. 

For stocks I use the native rose which 
grows here in the woods. This wild rose can 
be had at almost any height. It is extraordin- 
arily vigorous and hardy as the oaks, the tops 
of which it sometimes reaches. 


EpwINn H. RIEHL. 
Alton, Ill. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS, 

PAMPAS GRASS.—Sonie years ago Mrs. Lora 
La Mance wrote of her great success with the 
pampas grass. Now, in the last number she 
says the mercury last winter went down to 16° 
or 18° below zero, and is likely to sink to 
10° or 12° almost any year. Does she mean to 
say that the pampas grass will endure all this 
cold? Ifso, I will set it next spring, for I sel- 
dom see any lower mercury. 

I read in Burpee’s catalogue that an old 
barrel turned over a pampas root will protect 
it. Does anyone know about this? 

LOVAGE OR SMELLAGE.—A great plant of the 
parsnip family (Umbelliferze), often seen about 
old places, and probably cultivated at one 
time. It grows six or more feet high and 
makes a great show with its flowers and seeds. 
Here is a question in an old MAGAZINE as to 
its uses; the reply is that it must have been set 
for its bold appearance, for it has no use. It 
is not clear whether lovage in this case is of 
of the genus Archangelica or Ligusticum. If 
the former, and it probably is, it was used for 
celery at one time, being blanched in the same 
way, and the tender stalks are candied by con- 
fectioners, while the seed and leaves are used 
in domestic medicine (Lindley). It seems to 
be cultivated in England. I wasremoving and 
hauling away the banking of buckwheat straw 
placed to secure a neighbor’s cellar Jast year, 
and the young stalks of smellage, a foot or 
more high, which had started to grow under 
the straw, were blanched as-nicely as any 
celery. It did not occur to me to taste them— 
I have not much liking for celery anyway, a 
sunflower stalk would suit meas well—but you 
who like it ought to consider that here isa 
celery producing plant that can be used in May 
or later, when ordinary celery cannot be had. 
The flavor—but you will have to discover that 
for yourself; it may be better than the regula- 
tion sort for aught I know. A variety of fen- 
nel called finochio—an Italian word, I believe 
—is also used as celery by the Italians, and 
may be grown by anybody. It is a perennial, 
but not being hardy it often dies in winter, so 
that many suppose it to be annual. I am not 
sure whether it is the sweet fennel sold by the 
seedsman ornot. Celery, smellage and fennel 
all have the odor and flavor of anise, though 
with a difference. The root and green seeds 
of the sweet cicely (Osmorhiza brevistylis) are 
very much the same, a native plant often eaten 
and sometimes cultivated. 

Crocuses.—We all know and love the hardy 
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early flowering crocus, C. vernus, but it is 
curious that we see and hear so little of its 
congeners, which are numerous and said to be 
beautiful. They are mostly natives of South- 
ern and Eastern Europe, Asia Minor, etc. 
Crocus vernus, C. versicolor, C. imperati, C. 
reticulatus, C. aureus (lagenaeflorus) with its 
varieties, are spring flowering species. Ot 
autumn blooming sorts the most beautiful are 
C. speciosus, C. pulchellus,C. sativus, C. Cart- 
wrightianus, C. cancellatus, C. Boryi, C. byzan- 
tinus and C. longiflorus (odorus). Crocus 
sativus, grown for making saffron, is also an 
autumn flower. There is a town in England 
called Saffron Walden, the saffron industry 
having given a name to the village; but the 
best saffron comes from Spain. The above 
list is not the whole; it is merely the best,and 
our seedsmen ought to give us a chance at all 
or some of them. ‘The crocuses are of the iris 
family (Iridacez). 

What people hereabout call the autumn 
crocus is a species of Colchium belonging to 
Melanthacez, and very different from any 
crocus, E. S. GILBERT. 

Canaseraga, N. Y. 
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OTAHEITE AND OONSHIU ORANGES. 


The Macazine for October contains a letter 
from H. E. Amoore, of Kobe, Japan, about the 
Otaheite and Oonshiu or Unshiu oranges, with 
an editorial note. Mr. Amooreasks if it is not 
a fact that the Oonshiu is sometimes mistaken 
for the Otaheite, and the editor says, ‘There 
is probably some similarity existing between 
the varieties here in question.” The. only 
similarity existing between these two plants is 
that of outward appearance. In reality they 
are are as far apart botanically as two plants 
belonging to the same genus can be, as the 
Otaheite is a lemon, while the Oonshiu is one 
of the mandarin or “kid glove” oranges. The 
editor also says it is not unlikely that the fruit 
of the Oonshiu may be of better qnality than 
that of the Otaheite. Of tbis there is no ques- 
tion, for the fruit of the Otaheite is absolutely 
worthless for eating, while that of the Oonshiu 
is sweet and delicious. 

It used to be generally stated in catalogue 
descriptions of the Otaheite that its fruit was 
worthless, but late years many florists have 
forgotten to say that it is a purely ornamental 
plant, while some have actually stated that the 
fruit is sweet and good. If there was no other 
orange in the world, the fruit of the Otaheite 
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might possibly be considered better than no 
orange at all. As an ornamental plant— 
foliage, flowers and fruit—the Otaheite is 
worthy of all the praise that has been be- 
stowed upon it. But now that the delicious 
edible-fruited varieties, including the Oonshiu 
and the wonderful little Kumquat or Chinese 
Gooseberry orange, are to be had dwarfed (by 
budding or grafting) on the Trifoliata stock, it 
seems hardly worth while to give the Otaheite 
space in window or conservatory. These 
dwarfed edible varieties are just as easy as the 
Otaheite to manage, even more floriferous if 
possible, much more pleasing and symmetri- 
cal in growth, and have the added advantage 
of producing delicious flavored fruit. 

The Oonshiu, Unshiu, or Kii seedless orange 
was brought to Florida from Japan some years 
ago by Gen. Van Valkenburg, a former resi- 
dent of that country. It is a native of the 
Island of Kiusiu, Japan, and by request of Mrs. 


FROM LAST SEASON’S 


HAT the chrysanthemum is among late 
blooming greenhouse plants, that the 
aster and the ten-week stock are among the 
annuals, We had early frosts which killed 
most garden flowers, but these two held their 
own against the enemy, and were in full bloom 
up to the middle of October. Indeed, the 
stock showed here and there a stalk of bloom 
when the first snow came. We ought to grow 
more of these flowers and keep the garden 
gay as long as possible. The aster is our 
best annual in many respects. It is a most 
profuse bloomer, is showy enough to suit all 
lovers of rich and brilliant color, and is quite 
the rival of the chrysanthemum in form and 
beauty of flower. 

I wonder how many flower-lovers know 
what a good thing the stock is for winter use 
in the house? Last year I found some strong 
seedling plants in the garden, in September. 
I suppose they came from seed scattered there 
accidentally, as the spring-sown plants had not 
ripened any. The young plants Jooked so 
vigorous and healthy that it seemed a pity to 
leave them to the certain destruction which 
awaited them. I potted half a dozen of them. 
I gave them a cool window to grow in after 
they were brought into the house in Novem- 
ber. Along about the holiday time they 
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Gen. Van Valkenburg was named Satsuma, 
after one of the chief cities of that island. In 
Florida it is almost universally known as Sat- 
suma, and is the favorite and most valuable 
early orange of the state, being ready for mar- 
ket in September and October, while by the 
last of November it has lost its juices and high 
flavor which make it so exceptionally deli- 
cious earlier in the season. It is also one of 
the hardiest of all oranges, 20° above zero not 
injuring it when budded or grafted on Tri- 
foliata and dormant. On the contrary, the 
Otaheite will not stand much frost without 
suffering serious injury, which is a character- 
istic of the lemons. A few. years since a lady 
in Virginia reported that her Satsuma orange 
dwarfed on Trifoliata stock ripened forty-two 
full-sized fruits the second year after she ob- 
tained it, and while it was confined to the 
limits of an eight-inch pot. 
HiGrah Parke NGY: WALTER N. PIKE. 
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began to bloom. Three of the five proved to 
be single; the others were white, and so de- 
lightfully fragrant that they filled the room 
with an odor as sweetas that of the carnation. 
When all the flowers on a spike had devel- 
oped, the branch was cut back, and soon 
new branches would start, and these in time 
produced flowers. During the entire winter 
the plants continued in bloom. This sea- 
son I shall grow more of them for green- 
house use. 

The Climbing Bittersweet vine,—Celastrus 
scandens the catalogues have it,—is one of our 
best native climbing plants. It is of ex- 
tremely rapid growth. It is never attacked 
by worms or insects. Its foliage is bright and 
pleasing and there is a great deal of it. Itis 
a most adventurous plant, and will climb to 
the highest part of the house if there is any- 
thing it can find to twist itself around. It is as 
hardy as a plant can well be. All these things 
are in its favor. But the strong point of the 
vine is its fruit; this remains on the branches 
all winter, and the red and orange clusters 
are quite as ornamental as flowers. Seen 
against a background of snow they are won- 
derfully vivid and pleasing. The plant ought 
to be more extensively grown. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 


THE COLLEGE AND BOOK FARMING. 


ERSONS are still asking for examples of 
what the colleges and experiment sta- 
tions have done for the farmer. The question 
itself indicates that the questioner is ignorant 
of the educational field. It is easy enough to 
specify items by the score in which they have 
aided the farmer to better till his land and 
manage his affairs. The real value of these 
institutions is seen, however, in the general 
uplift of the agricultural communities. The 
tone of farming can never rise until the tone 
of the farmer rises. There is more wide- 
spread intellectual interest in agriculture now 
than ever before. ° The farmer feels himself to 
be the equal of other men; he is able to grasp 
the principles which underlie his business. 
His horizon and ideas of living have broad- 
ened immensely. All education strikes first 
at the individual, and the individual is finally 
reflected in his business. The discussions in 
which farmers engage at the present time are 
such as would have been entirely beyond him 
a generation ago; in fact, many of them would 
have been beyond the foremost of the agri- 
cultural teachers. The mental horizon of the 
farmer has enlarged soimmensely that in some 
things there is really little comparison between 
the intellectual equipment of the last genera- 
tion and this. 

Yet it is true that many people have not yet 
got over the old notion that the agricultural 
college or experiment station should do their 
thinking and their farming for them. They 
seem to think that they have only to ask the 
question in order to get a recipe, as they would 
get a box of pills if a physician wrote a pre- 
scription. The fact is that the conditions of 
every farm are so peculiar that a man who 
does not live on that farm cannot expect to 
answer the questions of detail concerning it. 
The teacher can set the man to thinking; he 
can set him right on important questions ; he 
can teach him how to solve his problems for 
himself. It would be a sorry day for agricul- 
ture if some one were to solve the farmer’s 


problems for him, for thereby the farmer would 
lose intellectual interest in his business; and 
when he loses intellectual interest, he loses all 
enthusiasm. Every farm should be an experi- 
ment station, and the farmer should be the 
director thereof. 

We have heard so much said against book 
farming that we have come to feel that the age 
of book farming is past. The fact is, that book 
farming is coming. The old type of book 
farming was unsatisfactory because it had two 
faults: First, the book itself was usually a 
record of mere practice; second, the farmer 
tried to apply it literally. Books telling just 
how to do a thing are called practical books, 
but they are really the most unpractical books. 
How to doa thing depends upon the con- 
ditions. It will differ with every soil or climate 
or personal ideal or other circumstance. What 
a book should teach is why a thing should be 
done. It is then easy for the farmer to deter- 
mine how. If, for example, a farmer under- 
stands why he tills, and the general prin- 
ciples of securing the conditions which he 
wants in his soil, he can select the various 
tools and plan his work so that those con- 
ditions may be secured. The experiment 
station officer or the college teacher cannot 
always tell the man what conditions he should 
secure; the man himself should determine 
that, and then the teaching which he receives 
should enable him to set to work to reach 
those conditions. A book of principles is one 
which applies to a wide area, and not to the 
particular farm or garden in which the author 
worked. When a farmer takes up an agricul- 
tural book, it should be in the same spirit in 
which the professional man takes one up—to 
obtain suggestions and new ideas, and not 
necessarily to apply the various statements 
exactly and literally as they are set down. 
The farmer who tries to pattern after some- 
body else is a trailer. He has no motive 
power of his own, 

LH! BaIrey; 
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THE CALIFORNIA PITCHER PLANT. 

Darlingtonia Californica is one of the most 
interesting of all pitcher plants, and is consid- 
ered a great curiosity. It grows at such a 
considerable altitude in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia that one would expect it to be hardy in 
our Eastern and Northern States. Neverthe- 
less, whenever it is grown in the East or North 
it is nearly always cultivated under glass. 
Few botanical gardens or lovers of pitcher 
plants like to be without this interesting 
insectivorous plant. Mr. Edward Gillett, of 
Southwick, Mass.,is able to grow the Darling- 
tonia out of doors the yearround. Mr. Gillett 


thus describes his treatment of the plant: 


I have tried growing Darlingtonia Californica in various 
situations by the side of a lake and in marshy places with 
but very little success. It would seem to do fairly weil for 
a time, but would not winter even when mulched with 
care. At last I planted it on the south side of a high wall 
or dam built across a ravine, the soil being a black sandy 
loam, where it is constantly moistened with water impreg- 
nated with iron, and the soil is covered with sphganum 
moss. Here seemed to be the right conditions for its suc- 
cessful growth, being sheltered by overhanging trees all 
the hottest part of the day and sheltered from the west by 
a bank the height of the wall. Here it has formed fine 
large pitchers with flower stalks over a foot high. It had 
a slight protection in fall of sphagnum moss, and the 
leaves came out in spring in good, healthy condition. 


The conditions mentioned by Mr. Gillett are 
very unusual, but it is possible that some 
reader of Vick’s MAGAZINE may have similar 
ones, and by the aid of Mr. Gillett’s notes may 
be able to cultivate this interesting. plant, 
which is truly one of the wonders of the vege- 


table kingdom. WILHELM MILLER. 


* 
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DAHLIA NOTES. 


I notice in November and December num- 
bers blue and purple dahlias are mentioned. [ 
have some very fine pink. One of the best is 
A.D. Livoni. In regard to blue ones, would 
say the Pride of Virginia is a variegated one, 
blue and white. Some of-the blooms have but 
a few white ones in them, some are nearly half 
white and blue. What I am trying for is one 
red, white and blue. Iamgladtosee so much 
interest taken the past few years in the dahlia, 
To my mind there is no autumn flower its 
equal. The Pride of Richmond is a varie- 
gated variety of maroon and white. Of all 
dahlias this, to my mind, is the best—long 
stems and such rich colors. “Ameérican Flag,” 
Dandy, Orange King, Pluton, Black Prince, 
Duchess of Cambridge, Frank Smith, Henry 
Patrick, Uncertainty, Lyndhurst, King of Cac- 
tus, Ethel, Miss Barry, Fern Leaf. Beauty, 
Ruby Queen, Carol; these varieties are my 


favorites, and with such a collection any 
one can and will be proud of them. C. W. 
Bruton is a very fine yellow, but does not pro- 
duce as many flowers as I like. The dahlia 
prefers a rich, moist soil, and here in Virginia I 
plant it out about the middle of May to the 
first of June. The only enemy I am troubled 
with is a long black beetle. He works on 
some varieties worse than others, usually be- 
ginning the last of August and September. I 
kill the insact when I can. As the season ad- 
vances he leaves. 

A great many who raise the dahlia allow the 
plants to grow too tall and spindling. My 
way is to keep them cut back, and then they 
will throw out laterals and not fall over so 
much. Pride of Richmond and Fern Leaf 
Beauty generally stand erect, The best fer- 
tilizers I find for them is good rotten manure, 
bone dust and wood ashes, and good cultiva- 
tion. I plant in rows six feet apart and four 
feet in the row, and work them just as long as 
I can. M. T. THOMPSON. 

Rio Vista, Va. 
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OLD FRIENDS IN NEW PLACES. 


Cannas have been so successfully used for 
hedges, for masses of foliage in landscape gar- 
dening, and to hide unsightly walls and fences, 
that they are among the tried and true friends 
of the amateur florist. 

I have found them to be very satisfactory for 
indoor blooming in winter. 

They are comparatively hardy, easy to care 
for, and very restful to look upon when the 
outside landscape is bleak and bare. 

The Madame Crozy, Alphonse Bouvier and 
the orchid varieties are most satisfactory for 
house plants. 

Just before time for the first frost, is the time 
for potting. Use a ten ortwelve-inch pot, and 
disturb the roots as little as possible in mov- 
ing. The soil should be rich, witha little sand 
to hold moisture. Take up the entire cluster 
of bulbs and rootlets that are together, and, if 
necessary, cut off any tall foliage. Keep the 
soil in the pot damp but not wet, and set the 
plant in the sunshine as often as possible. 

Frequently the blooming is not at all inter- 
rupted by the change. 

Potting dwarfs the foliage, and the blooms 
are correspondingly larger and more profuse. 

The leaves should be carefully dusted every 
few days that they may breathe, and so not dry 
up, and if the soil becomes impoverished use 
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a little bone meal as fertilizer. The plants 
theriselves, in their green, crisp freshness, 
are as pretty as palms, besides the compen- 
sation of the blossoms. 

I know of an invalid who has several cannas 
in her sitting room, and she finds a continual 
pleasure in watching the green leaf banners 
unfurl and the yellow and scarlet blossoms 
burst into gorgeous beauty. M. QUINN. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

** 
DECORATIVE GRASSES. 

To those who have not yet made their ac- 
quaintace many of the decorative grasses are 
a revelation. Planted singly or in groups they 
are quite effective, One of the best is unques- 
tionably Gynerium argentum, also known as 
pampas-grass, which thrives especially in the 
southwest of our country and is not hardy east 
of the Rockies. But it can be raised with pro- 
tection as far north as Maine, requiring only a 
litter of straw in the winter time. Its silky 
silver-white plumes, which it bears in the sum- 
mer, are very showy. It does well in dry situ- 
ations, a fact that commends it especially to 
the folk of the arid belt. 

The pampas—or prairie-grass is also of 
great utility in the decoration of lawns, 
although it is not often used for that purpose 
except in California. Its winter protection 
should not be delayed over-long as it is ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to cold. Before the severe 
frosts set in in November, it should be covereds 
A barrel or an old basket will do very well for 
this purpose. 

Erianthus Ravenne is another decorative 
grass of great value in the ornamentation ot 
the garden. Like the above it is a perennial 
and requires several years to reach perfection, 
but it does not need as much protection against 
Jack Frost. It lacks the plumes of the pam- 
pas-grass but, as though nature wanted to 
make up for this, its foliagé is far more attrac- 
tive. 

Gymnothrix latifolia is not as well known in 
the United States as it should be. It is sown 
under glass in February and transplanted in 
May, that is to say out of doors. It develops 
rapidly, and until September attains consider- 
ble height, but is killed by the first frost that 
comes along. It resembles the bamboo, and 
its leaves do not look unlike that of corn. It 
can easily be wintered in the cellar or pit and 
obtains great size with age. 

Bambusa aurea is another plant that should 
be more common in our gardens. It may be 


wintered in the open ground with slight pro- 
tection and looks very fine with its clusters of 
delicate leaves and golden hued stalks. 

Eulalia is a desirable grass for the open 
lawn or border of shrubbery. 

But few of the decorative grasses can here 
be mentioned, but two of them, Arundo Donax 
and Papyrus antiquorum, cannot be passed 
over. 

The former attains a height of six feet and is 
a perennial. Its golden yellow striped leaves, 
borne on a strong stalk, are beautiful. The 
papyrus furnished the ancient Egyptians with 
a substitute for writing paper and is therefore 
of historical as well as floricultural interest. 
It is an odd looking plant and bears blossoms 
at the end of the long stems that markedly re- 
semble the peculiar hair of the foot-ball player. 
There is only one drawback to the cultivation 
of this plant; it is difficult to keep it over 
winter. For this reason those who do not 
possess a conservatory had better entrust it to 
a florist for hibernation; they will never rue 
the expense. Dr. HuGo ERICKSON, 

xe 
SALPIGLOSSIS SINUATA, 
With Colored Plate. 


The Salpiglossis is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the garden annuals, particularly valuable 
asacut flower. The plant itself has a thin, 
long, branching stem, thinly clothed with small 
narrow leaves, consequently of poor appear- 
ance standing singly. It should be grownina 
mass on the border. It is a native of Chili, S. 
A.,and has been in cultivation many years, 
during which time it has increased in beauty 
by the multiplication of handsomely marked 
varieties. The seeds are fine, about like 
poppy seeds, and in this climate can be sowed, 
out-of-doors, from the first to the last of May, — 
or they may be brought forward a little earlier 
ina cold-frame. The seed should he sown in 
a fine, mellow soil and covered only about a 
quarter of aninchin depth. Theplants bloom 
all through the summer, and there is no more 
satisfactory flower for cutting for room and 
table decoration. Every flower garden should 
have a good supply of it. 

* 
NEW VARIETY OF SCARLET SALVIA. 

Henderson & Co,, offer seeds of a Scarlet 
Salvia called “Scarlet Dragoon.” Flowers are 
said to be twice as large as those of S. Splen- 
dens. It is, presumably, the European nov- 
elty sent out as Salvia splendens grandiflora. 
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NEW CARNATIONS. 

Mr. Albert M. Herr, Secretary,of the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society, read a paper before the 
Philadelphia Florists’ Club, January 2d, enti- 
tled, “Latest Facts about New Carnations.” 

In relation to two new varieties he made the 
following statements: “Among real new sorts 
I am also at some disadvantage, although I 
have seen No, 666 and wished I were the owner 
of the stock, not alone on account of its size 
and form, nor the price it brings as acut flower, 
the latter being a novelty price that will drop 
down to normal figures as soon as there are 
more plants to cut from, but on account of its 
apparent good habits as a grower, and the 
fact that it seems as good a bloomer as many 
varieties one-thirdits size. *  * * Theown- 
ers of No. 666 know a good thing when they 
see it, and will no doubt hold on to it a few 
years before letting it get out among growers. 
They may well hold on to it, as it seems 
almost beyond the limits of the carnation to 
get one out that will overtop it in size and 
form, 


Governor Roosevelt, the new crimson or 
maroon, is in about the same position in its 
class; and is so good that it can easily be held 
back a few years, without fear of a better one 
coming out to take its place. 

This is giving these new varieties about as 
high commendation as language will admit, 
and undoubtedly they are very superior. The 
originator of No. 666 is F. W. Miles. of Plain- 
field, N. J., and he has sold the entire stock to 
Dailledouze Bros., of Flatbush, N. Y. The 
color of this variety is a blush white. 

mx 


THE MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. 


Children love flowers, and with steady cul- 
tivation in the home and in the school, that 
love will develop into one of the most useful 
as well as delightful resources a human being 
can possess, bringing fresh interest, knowledge 
and pleasure, with each year, and no end of 
blessing and enjoyment to those around us. 
Through what other medium can we so swiftly 
and silently express so much of the joy and 
sorrow of the heart? The mission of flow- 
ers is a far higher one than many suspect. 

There is a power in them that can bring a 
look of joy into a sufferer’s face. Would that 
everyone who has never tried it might seek 
the new experience lying iy that direction. 

Among my house plants there are some 
that almost seem sacred to me; a lovely rose- 
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bush and acrimson gloxinia. Once,in bloom- 
ing time, I carried them into a sick-room to 
cheer the last days of life’s journey, of a young 
friend. Two years have glided on since that 
young soul passed “ Beyond the smiling and 
the weeping,” and still other hearts and other 
eyes are gladdened by the sweet bloom of the 
same plants. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Isn’t it 
lots of work to care for a flower garden, and, 
after all, they so quickly fade”? To the true 
flower-lover, as to the true mother, with all the 
painstaking labor of love, there is so much of 


CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE 


joy mixed in that the work never drops into 


mere drudgery. 


“ Affection never was wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, 
Its waters, returning back to their springs, 
Like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment. 
That which the fountain sends forth, 
Returns again to the fountain.” 


Mary Moore THURLOW. 


Cutler, Maine. 


* 
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FINE SPECIMEN OF CRIMSON RAMBLER 


The engraving of Crimson Rambler on this 
page shows a handsome specimens three years 
of age, as it appeared last summer on the 
grounds of Mr. E. W. Vest, of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. The photograph was sent to us by 
Mr. Frank B. Cole, of the same place. This 
rose will cover a large space with blooming 
wood if allowed to develop itself. 


ILEX VERTICILLATA. 


Ilex verticillata, commonly called black alder 
or winterberry, is one of the most attractive of 
our bright-berried, native shrubs. It grows 
quite abundantly in many localities in this 
vicinity and is deserving of being extensively 
cultivated, but I do not remember to have seen 
it on any grounds except at Highland Park in 
this city. 

The berries are of the most brilliant scarlet, 
rather small, but clustered thickly on the 
branches, They remain bright and fresh on 
the shrub nearly all winter, and will also retain 
their color for a long time when used for in- 
door decoration. 


The past Christmas season, for the first time, 


I noticed it offered for sale at the florists and 
on the street, and trade reports from other 
cities speak of it as being in demand and sell- 
ing well, particularly in Chicago. It is a worthy 
rival of the holly, working in beautifully with 
‘Christmas greens. je 
% % 
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PANSIES, POPPIES, JAPANESE MORN- 
ING GLORIES. 


There are flowers and flowers! From first 
to last the surface of Mother Earth is all aglow 
with ten thousand shades of color that is the 
despair of the deftest painter that ever held 
the brush. There are petals of such rich and 
delicate texture as are barely able to withstand 
the rough breath of the early morning zephyr. 
It is roughness to them to stir even the vine or 
branch that bears them aloft. 
commend themselves to the nature-lover 
because of their fragrance. Others base their 
plea for recognition simply from the possession 
of beauty of color and delicacy of blossom. 

Prominent in such qualities we find the lovely 
poppies and the beautiful morning glories. 

How a small garden or limited area can be 
royally beautified with the aid only of these 
three well known annuals is the subject of these 
few thoughts. 

It is only in the past few years that the plants 
of this beautiful trio have been brought to that 
perfection that places them high in esteem for 
all decorative purposes. But the best enjoy- 
ment ofthe three is to be realized when, flecked 
with dew, their delicate blossoms greet the 
newly risen orb of day. Later on the glory 
and the poppy blossoms may resent somewhat 
the effect of his rays upon their delicate cheeks, 
but the pansy recks little of this. 

For a beauty spot in some corner of the 


Some plants 
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garden, supply a rambling trellis made of light 
poies for supports, and to each separate sup- 
port award a particular shade of color of the 
morning glory. It is best to procure a packet 
of seeds of each separate color in order to 
regulate the necessary alternation of color. 
Among the glory trellis have hills of poppy 
duly varied as to color. Then skirting the 
whole have one, two or three circular rows of 
pansies. By procuring a paper of separate 
colors, it is easy enough, with a little care to 
procure a perfect alternation of colors with 
the pansies as well as with the other two. 
And, as the poet says, when the scene “shall 
finally break into its preconceived display, each 
for itself, and all as with one voice conspiring, 
may attest his bright design,’ a mass of col- 
oring hard to imitate will certainly be the 
reward of such effort. 


x * 
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A ROSE REMINISCENCE. 


“Now, that is certainly something worth 
while,” and a visitor’s admiring glances fell 
upon the big, climbing rose in my aunt’s din- 
ing room. 

It certainly did look “worth while” that 
mid-winter day, growing in a water pail and 
reaching from floor to ceiling, its dark, luxu- 
riant foliage well sprinkled with large, glow- 
ing, pink blossoms. Being of the tender class, 
it could not be left to the doubtful mercies of 
a Wisconsin winter out-of-doors, so it was 
grown and treated with especial reference to 
its winter usefulness. Nothing could be more 
beautiful or delightful, with nature asleep out- 
side in its wintry raiment, than this bit of 
brightness with its companion, a common red 
everbloomer which knew no other name than 
“the monthly rose.” 

They were wonderful to my young eyes 
when I visited my flower-loving aunt, where, 
by the way, I received my first introduction to 
“Vick’s.” It was long years ago, before the 
existence of VICK’s MAGAZINE, and when I 
came, the carefully hoarded “ Guides” would 
be brought out and revelled in for long hours. 
The love of flowers made us cempanions, not- 
withstanding the disparity of years. 

Upon one of these visits, late in summer, I 
found the glorious roses abandoned to an out- 
of-the-way corner where the sun never came, 
dry, with withering leaves, and looking alto- 
gether so forlorn and neglected that I ex- 


claimed in dismay: “Aunt Sadie, you are 
killing your lovely roses.” 
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“No, child, ’m only drying them up and 
giving them a rest now so they will bloom for 
me next winter. That is the secret of our 
winter flowers.” 

Later I possessed a plant of the beautiful 
climber. To my surprise the blossoms were 
nearly white, only tinted pink. 

“Why are not my roses pink like yours,” I 
inquired, 

“Because you have not put wood soot at 
the roots,” auntie replied, and I have since 
learned by axperience that this will sometimes 
so change and deepen the color of a flower as 
to almost hide its identity. 


LILLIE SHELDON. 
en 


BIRDS BENEFICIAL AND OTHERWISE. 


On this subject Mr. Leonard Coates recently 
read an excellent paper at the University Far- 
mers’ Institute at Napa, California. Here are 


a few extracts: 


Why BIRDS ARE KILLED.—It is estimated that the value 
of the farming lands of the United States reaches the enor- 
mous sum of thirteen billion dollars; insects and rodents 
are said to destroy products annually to the amount of two 
hundred million dollars. Birds are killed for two pur- 
poses; for food and for millinery ornaments. The millinery 
and lace trade represents an invested capital of twenty- 
three million dollars,—but a very small sum compared with 
the farming interests. For food, but a small percentage of 
birds are killed, and mostly game birds, so that the destruc- 
tion of birds is due mainly to fashion’s demand for the 
plumage for purposes of ornament, to their wunton destruc- 
tion by those who simply have the desire to kill, and to the 
mistaken idea among many farmers and their boys that 
birds are their natural enemies. 

Mr. William Dutcher, treasurer of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, says: *‘ The birds protect the farmer ; 
they work for him more faithfully and continuously than 
any other helper he caa get; let the farmer recognize this, 
and in turn let him protect the birds. It would be a wise 
investment in actual dollars and cents for every farmers’ 
club and institute in this land to employ a naturalist to 
teach the names of the birds about them and the part that 
each one takes in the preservation of nature’s balance. I 
believe that when the farmers, their wives and children 
once become well acquainted with the good work the birds 
do in the meadows and orehards, the gardens and forests, 
it will be dangerous for any one to destroy one of the feath- 
ered helpers. * * * We destroy the hawks, and forthe 
value of anoccasional chicken we have to put up with IIn- 
nets in such numbers that asmall cherry crop means none 
for us, the birds taking all. 

It has been shown that one pair of Sobits will bring to 
their brood in one season more than 3000 worms—cut- 
worms and others. The robin alone saves to the farmers 
ot the United States more than enough to compensate him 
for injury done by all other birds together. Thrushes and 
larks feed in much the same way. 

The woodpecker is instramental to a great extent in pre- 
serving valuable timber, for he is ever on the lookoat for 
wood-boring beetles, wood ants. and other insects which 
bore into trees. The sap-sucker is condemned because of 
the injury he sometimes inflicts upon an apple tree, but, 
even then, the good he does counterbalances this lesser 
evil. When any of the birds are seen to be particularly 
active and busy, and present in large numbers, closer obser- 
vation will reveal the fact that some noxious insect is pres- 
ent in great numbers. 


KLONDYKE COSMOS. 


The seed of this yellow flowered cosmos, 
which was sown here last spring, didn’t pro- 
duce any summer flowering plants. During 
the cold weather of September and October 
the growth was exceedingly rapid, but the 
frost killed the plants before the first buds 
were half expanded. Some plants which were 
lifted, and one or two others which were grown 
in pots and shifted into tubs, are now gor- 
geous spectacles; one of them is ten feet high 
and six feet through, with thousands of blooms 
of a deep, orange yellow. It is remarkable 
how easily a large plant can be lifted from the 
open border and flowered indoor.—G. W. O., 
Washington, D. C.,in Florists Eachange. 
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STATE LAW FOR ‘TREE PLANTING. 


New Jersey has a shade tree law. This law 
authorizes the planting, under the direction of 
a commission, of street trees, twenty-four feet 
apart, where no trees already exist. The 
Orange Chronicle announces that, under this 
law, was begun, in November last, the plant- 
ing in Passaic of 4ooo shade trees. The jour- 
nal mentioned observes that “the indifference 
of the majority of private owners to this im- 
portant duty of citizenship fully justifies the 
putting of this law into active operation here 
and everywhere throughout the State.” 

*% 
“ROUGH RIDER” STRAWBERRY. 


A seedling strawberry raised by Mr. Charles 
Learned, at Sandy Pond, near Pulaski, N. Y., 
has proved to have valuable market qualities. 
It ripens very late, coming in after the usual 
crop is all gone. It is a staminate, or self- 
fertilizing plant, a strong grower and heavy 
cropper, berry large, dark red, very firm. 
It competes in the New York and Boston mar- 
kets with fruits from New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 

% * 


THE LEOPARD PLANT. 


I notice the discussion in regard to the hard- 
iness of the Leopard plant, Farfugium grande, 
in the January issue, page 120. We leave the 
plants all the year in the open border pro- 
tected after Christmas. It is as hardy as holly- 
hock. The foliage was not frozen this year at 
Christmas time. H. E1cHouwz. 

Waynesboro, Pa. 
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LAST YEAR’S NESTS. 


** Today I found a little empty nest, 
Fashioned with rarest and most patient skill. 
A few soft, tiny feathers lingered still 
Where once reposed the loving mother’s breast. 
But she no more will come from weary quest 
With food for every tender open bill; 
No more her love their every want can fill— 
They wander far, who once found here their rest.” 


Today a call is issued for the older Volun- 
teers. We areto havea march, a forced one 
perhaps, and quite on the double-quick, so 
that we can overcome the desperate advances 
of wind and cold, and capture without loss the 
little log cabins which we go to seek. 

The younger Volunteers can see the spoils 
of war when we come home laden, and learn 
enough about these frail houses to help pro- 
tect them in the spring from the cruel hand 
which would make them desolate. 

These nests which we gather have fulfilled 
their mission, and we may use them for our 
collection without wronging the builder. 

If you wanted to build a house what would 
you doe 

Could you build it yourself strong enoughto 
stand wind and weather? Could you make it 
beautiful and warm, and just the right size for 
your little family? I do not think so. 

First, you would have to go to an architect 
and ask him to draw the plans. Then you 
would have to engage a mason to lay the 
foundations, and a carpenter to build the 
house, and plasterers tomake the ceilings and 
walls. This is what aman would have to do, 
But a bird! It is all so simple for a bird. 

She looks about, chooses some twigs of the 
right size,in some spot that seems suitable, 
and then, with the help of her mate, she builds 
the nest. 

This is the best season of the year to study 
nests, for the simple reason that you can see 
them and secure them without destroying a 
home or alarming the bird. Many birds will 
desert a nest that has been handled even if 
there are eggs in it, and surely none of us wish 
them to do that. 

Robin’s nest is easily told. A large clump 


of twigs loosely put together, lined with mud. 
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EOPLE. 


Go forth under the open sky and list to 
Nature's teachings. —Bryant. 
which the mother-bird smooths into shape 

with her soft breast. 

Sometimes the English sparrows, who are 
always on the lookout for strange ideas in 
nests, take an old robin’s nest and by adding 
a ragged collection of grass and sticks reara 
family in one of last year’s nests. I have 
known a sparrow to take refuge in an old nest 
during furious snow storms and biting winter 
winds, and, I think, he found the nest so cozy 
during the winter that he induced his mate to 
use it the following summer. 

The cat-bird’s nest is easily told also. Quite 
loosely put together, it Jacks the mud that 
robin uses, but is quite as plainly marked, for 
she thinks paper and rags make such a cozy 
lining for the little cat-birds. 

Have you ever found in your walks a dear 
little nest on or near the ground, small, cup- 
like, and so cleverly lined with hair, woven 
round and round? This is built by the chip- 
ping sparrow, or hair-bird, so called by its use 
of hair in lining its nest. How many trips the 


parent birds must make to farm-yards and 
stables before they can carry home enough 
hairs for their purpose. 


NEST OF BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


NATURE STUDIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


All the Volunteers must know the pretty 
nest of the Baltimore oriole, fire-bird, or hang- 
bird. 

This mother thinks a cradle the best for her 
babies, but books would tell you that the nest 
is “pensile.” Do you know what this means? 
The orioles are beautiful builders, really 
weavers. If you find a damaged nest take it 
to pieces, and see how bits of string, soft grass 
and hair are threaded in and out. These 


NEST OF RED-EYED VIREO 


nests take so long to build that the male bird 
helps too, bringing material for the patient 
weaver inside. The nest is made almost like 
felt, with down from plants, wool and catkins. 
It is sometimes ten inches long. 

Do not think you must go to the woods to 
finds nests; you will be more likely to find 
them nearer home. Most birds prefer village 
streets, lawns, shrubberies, orchards, and city 
parks, where food and water are easily pro- 
cured. 

The vireos build some of the prettiest nests 
we can find. The picture of the nest with the 
withered leaves is that of the red-eyed vireo. 
It was found only about four feet from the 
ground at the edge of a wood near a large 
city. Four little birds had their home there, 
were brought up in it, taught to fly, to sing, to 
fend for themselves, and then led away with 
others of their kind to the warm South to 
spend the winter. 

The four kinds of vireos which are com- 
mon with us have fancies for queer materials. 
They use quantities of spider’s web, silk spun 
by the caterpillar, the paper of the wasp’s nest, 
and this very red-eyed vireo’s nest is fringed 
with papery bits of birch-bark as well as 
bunches of spider’s web. 

The solitary vireo is fond of fur or animal’s 
hair if it can be found, or lacking this the 
feathery part of seeds. 

Although the nests are often softly lined, 
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they have still a sort of roughness, which 
serves a particular purpose. 

Does anyone know what purpose? 

Has any Volunteer ever seen a very young 
bird, and noticed the constant motion of its 
feet and toes, opening and shutting? The 
loose structure of the nest allows the little 
toes and claws to grasp something when they 
close. It is by this constant motion that the 
feet and legs are made muscular and strong, 
so that when the bird is able to leave the nest, 
the legs and claws will be strong enough to 
grasp the perch and support the body. 

Many of the warblers choose strange ma- 
terials, cast-off skins of caterpillars, catkins, 
pith of weeds and feathery seeds, fern-down, 
mosses, hair and strings. 

I have found a kingbird’s nest in a young 
oak which had twisted through it a long piece 
of clothes-line. One end had a knot in it, and 
this she allowed to hang down. Perhaps she 
used it as a latch-string for her callers ! 

One of the nests given, which I suspect to be 
that of the song sparrow, is curiously inter- 
woven with pieces of ticker-tape such as is 
used in broker’s offices. It seems as if the 
bird must have sought the very heart of the 
city to find so curious a material, and then 
think of the labor of transporting it, for I 
found the nest on a hillside covered with 
scrubby young growth. 

Birds choose many ways to conceal and pro- 
tect their nests. The tree-top builders gener- 
ally trust to the leaves and height of the tree 
to keep evil-doers away. It is the low build- 
ers that exert the greatest ingenuity in con- 
cealment. 

What a charming Dutch oven the oven-bird 
builds, with its tiny opening on one side; you 
may look at it a dozen times and never sus- 
pect that little bump of earth and leaves to be 
anest. Some birds choose thorny bushes, or 
a crotch in a fence, to rear their little family. 

Woodpeckers all use holes which they drill 
out with their strong bills, the chips making 
the lining. If you follow up a series of round 
holes drilled in the decayed branch of a tree 
you will usually come upon one of these nests. 

These birds waste much time and labor by 
drilling several holes before they find one to 
suit their fancy. These holes, besides forming 
the nest in summer, answer for a home in 
winter, though sometimes the male bird drills 
a hole just large enough for himself, and lets 
his mate weather the winter storms as well as 
she can. 
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The woodpeckers drill new holes for nests 
each season, and the old ones are quietly 
appropriated by the nut-hatches, chickadees 
and brown creepers. Each has her notions 
of refurnishing the borrowed homes. 

The chickadees put down a soft carpet or 
rug of caterpillar silk or spider webs, mixed 
with down from plants. 

The nut-hatches are satisfied with a mat of 
grass. | 

The great-crested flycatcher also uses a con- 
venient woodpecker’s hole, but not finding it 
furnished to meet her fancy, she upholsters it 
with the most curious material you could pos- 
sibly guess. Snake-skins! How can the bird 
know where to find them? Yet she does, and 


SONG-SPARROW’S NEST 


almost invariably in every great-crested fly- 
catcher’s nest you will find one or more cast- 
off snake-skins, 

Wrens, swallows, blue-birds, owls, eagles 
and some hawks use last year’s nests with 
some slight repairs, or appropriate a deserted 
one that seems suitable. 

A wren will rear a little family in a-hole in 
a tree that seems hardly large enough for the 
mother-bird. I saw such a nest this winter in 
a hole ina cedar tree from which a decayed 
branch had fallen. 

The blue-bird and the martin will be thank- 
ful for any bexes nailed about the garden to 
assist them ir their housekeeping cares. 

By far the larger proportion of our birds 
build a new nest each season, though often 
returning to the same locality. Then comes 
that great army of birds that build not only 
a new nest each year, but a new nest for each 
brood. 
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I have left for the last the two most beauti- 
ful nests of all, those of our two smallest birds, 
the ruby-throated humming-bird and the 
golden-crowned kinglet. Has any Volunteer 
ever found or seen either of these nests? If 
so, it is indeed a triumph. 

It is curious that these nests, built by such 
tiny birds, should vary so much in one partic- 
ular, size. The hummming-bird’s is built only 
for two, the kinglet’s for ten! 

Of all the lovely, dainty homes built without 
hands, perhaps the humming-bird’s takes the 
lead. Small, round, set astride a branch 
usually not thicker than a man’s thumb, it is 
formed of fern-down, and the flowers of the 
red oak, or the fluff from the “ Balm of Gilead df 
tree. But this is only the interior. On the 
outside it is entirely covered with bits oflichen 
and moss, each bit overlapping the other, 
often several hundred of them, and making 
the finished nest look as much like a mossy 
knot as anything. Twocreamy white eggs are 
placed in it, about the size of a large white 
bean, and so very fragile that it needs the 
most delicate handling not to break them. No 
wonder that the birdlings reared in such a 
fairy-like home should be fed on honey-dew 
and nectar. 

The other dainty nest, the kinglet’s, is “ pen- 
sile,’” and made to be water-tight, like the» 
oriole’s. It is woven carefully in and out with 
horse-hair, webs, fine grasses, then wadded 
with moss, down, and the wool from plants. 
It is a marvel that this tiny bird can keep as 
many as ten eggs warm, but when it comes to 
the question of feeding, it would seem as if 
both birds would be worked to death to keep 
the clamoring brood quiet. 

There is one other little thing to which I 
wish to call your attention. If you chance to 
find upon the ground near a nest some nut- 
shells, shells of grain, etc., do not think you 
have found a home belonging to some strange, 
nut-eating bird, for you will be mistaken. No 
little creature with feathers owns the home 
now, but a field mouse, clothed in a gray fur 
coat, has taken it for her own. And how she 
has adapted it to her needs and the weather! 

A little roof has been added to keep out the 
snow, and in the little doorway on one side are 
stuffed bits of cotton and wool, to keep the 
bright-eyed babies from falling out or catch- 
ing cold. I sometimes wonder which is the 
happier family, the original songsters, gay of 
voice and light of wing, or the last tenants, all 
bubble and squeak. NANNIE Moore. 
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Note book records: 
“Birds few and far between. 
Up to January first have seen, 
one little screech owl, one great 
northern shrike, and a female downy wood- 
pecker, and a black and white creeper.” 
* 

When the Volunteers write me about what 
they have seen and learned for themselves, 
they must remember that I do not expect 
compositions, but just friendly letters. Do not 
make them too long, and yet take time to say 
all you wish to, 

%# 

George Arnold, Jr., Rochester, wrote a very 
pleasant letter. He says he is in the “ bird 
business.” We wish our Volunteers to be in 
the business the same way, for he goes on to 
say: “What I meant by being in the bird busi- 
ness was supplying them witk water, protect- 
ing them, and getting acquainted with them as 
much as we can. We havea list of sixty kinds 
of birds that we have seen near our house in 
a year.” Quite a large calling acquaintance 
for one year. 

He then asks the best way to give the birds 
an opportunity to bathe. Shallow dishes are 
best, and I have found earthern saucers that 
hold flower pots are very good. Tin orglazed 
ware frightens them, and for the same reason 
bird-boxes should be made of weather stained 
boards, and never gaily painted. The bathing 
dishes should be filled up at night, for the 
favorite time for our feathered friends to bathe 
is at dawn. It seems a little chilly to talk 
about bathing at dawn in such weather as this! 

** 

Those Volunteers who are fortunate enough 
to live below latitude 42°, which is about that 
of New York city, should be on the lookout 
after February 28th for the first members of 
the great feathered army which will soon in- 
vade the land, coming up from their winter 
quarters in the south. 

We may expect to see crows, blackbirds, 
robins, bluebirds, and red-winged blackbirds. 
The males always comea few days in advance 
of the females. Do you suppose they leave 
word on the way up where they have gone? 

The blackbirds always travel and live in 
companies, being very social birds, and some- 
times when a large flock is having a meeting, 
you may hear them discussing matters half a 
mile away. I suppose they talk over the 
weather, the state of the crops, and whether it 
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is going to be a good year for insects. The 
first time you see a crow-blackbird flying look 
closely at his tail: he “keels ” it, folding up the 
feathers from the middle. When he is on the 
ground he is easily told also, for he looks like 
a small crow, and struts about the meadow or 
field as if he owned it all. 

Who will send me the first postal card, tell- 
ing of the bluebird’s cheery whistle or the 
robin’s clear, loud call? 

| *% 

Have you found, when walking in the woods, 
a little heap of chips stripped from the pine 
cone? Ifyou do find such, keep a sharp look 
out, for somewhere in the neighborhood is the 
red squirrel. 

The warm sun of a winter’s day brings him 
scurrying out, shooting up the evergreen trees, 
out on twigs that seem too small even for his 
tiny foot. If the food supply seem scant it 
does not trouble him; rot a whit, for he has 
stores of food laid up, that he gathered in the 
pleasant July days, when the sap was in the 
cone, giving the seeds an extra delicious flavor. 

He has a long memory for such a small, 
active little beastie, and though these cones 
were gathered months before, and are now 
covered with snow, he knows just where 
they are, and burrows for them, making little 
tunnels from one cone to another, and drag- 
ging the cones through them, till he gets them 
to the surface, when he opens and eats them. 
If the cone supply is exhausted, he eats the 
seeds of the hemlock and spruce, and, when he 
can get them, fruits, nuts and berries, maple- 
seeds and mushrooms. He varies this in 
summer, I am sorry to say, by eating such 
young birds and eggs as meet his fancy, for so 
agile, and such a climber, is he that no nest is 
safe from him. The last of February he has 
tired of the dry winter fare and gnaws the bark 
of the sugar maples, supping the sap as eagerly 
asachild. He has found out, too, that as the 
sap exudes from the branch it freezes these 
cold nights, and that after freezing and thaw- 
ing it takes a more delicate flavor. 

Watch him sipping from an icicle of sugar 
sap; do not his beady eyes show contentment? 
For his home, a deserted bird’s nest, roofed 
over and curtained with moss, a woodpecker’s 
hole, or a hollow tree serves equally well. 
Tis in these homes that the queer little squir- 
rels are born and reared. Such bright red 
little things as they are, with fur so short 
and bright but not sufficiently rich to tempt 
the hunter to destroy them! 
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Nearer to the rivers trembling edge ; 
There grew broad flag flowers, purple, prankt with white, 
And starry river-buds among the sedge, 
And floating water lilies, broad and bright. 


Study up. 

Repair the trellises. 

Air plant pits sometimes. 

Don’t over-water begonias. 

Plan for an open-center grass plot. 

Growing callas can hardly be too wet. 

The strawberry patch must be mulched. 

Manure can now be applied to asparagus. 

You needn’t tell the plants that days grow 
longer. 

In garden planning let the group be the 
keynote. 

Do you water all window plants alike? 
Study distinctive needs. 

The blossoming season may be ushered in 
even now by setting some cherry twigs in a 


jar of water in a warm, light place. The bloom | 


of such is delighttul. 

If former plantations of trees have become 
so thick as to require thinning, do this in 
ample time, as crowding is a mutual injury. 
When the braches of one run into those of 
neighbors, it is time to apply the axe. 

Judging from the midwinter displays of 
blooms in the city flower stores, one would 
not judge that it is winter. The displays of 
some of these are simply astonishing. It is 
June transferred to January and February. 

Hot soapsuds and the use of an old tooth- 
brush quickly works destruction to all kinds of 
plant scale. After the process drench the 
plant with clean water. It may be said that 
the hot suds dislodges and destroys many in- 
sects so young as not to be apparent to the 
naked eye. 

In the South early garden work begins. 
North and South the most successful garden- 
ers are always ready to take some risks in 
starting their crops early. A difference of a 


week in earliness usually makes a great dif-_ 


ference in prices received for the crop. This 
is the time to study up ways and means for 
getting ahead on earliness. 

One of the most showy gardens the writer 
has ever seen is on a flat roof. There are 
boxes of soil of sufficient size and depth— 


some six feet across to admit of a center bed- 
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ding-out effect, by the use of geraniums, 
petunias, coleus, etc. 

Another garden that comes to mind, and 
which was conspicuous in its vicinity, consisted 
chiefly of long boxes, about a foot wide, placed 
on the level of the veranda, and others on the 
veranda roof and elsewhere. The latter gar- 
den, if it may be socalled, was owned by a 
laboring man. The boxes were made of rough 
lumber. There was no lawn, no surrounding 
land, only these boxes in the street. But the 
effect was most striking and advertised the 
fact that this laboring man was a flower lover. 


Careful Cultivation. 


Study to excel in growing at least one crop. 
It is wonderfully interesting to see just what 
can be done in producing great results by 
skillful methods. It may bein asters, squashes 
or strawberries — whatever it is plan for once 
to beat everything you or any neighbor or the 
world has seenin that line. A Canadian who 
did this thing in squashes took the first prize 
at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
About two of his squashes fill a one-horse 
wagon. 

Apple Tree Fuel. 


In a recent railroad trip the writer met one 
unpleasant sight. It was that of orchard trees. 
cut up into fire wood. From the trees which 
remained it was easy to perceive what led to. 
this attack for fuel. The trees were dead or 
crippled, and that chiefly as a result of bad 
pruning. One could see that large branches, 
many of them four and more inches across, 
had in the past been severed from the trees, 
presumably on the supposition that what was 
required to promote fruitfulness, or perhaps to 
decrease shade to the crops below, was to cut 
the large branches. As usual, the thing re- 
sulted in evil to the tree, making it in time a 
subject for fire wood. We have not space 
here to write an article on orchard pruning, 
but (the sight witnessed as above leads us to. 
say this much: Beware of cutting large 
branches; but if such must be, paint the scars. 
thoroughly and keep them painted. 


BUD, BLOOM AND SEED pop 


BROWN ‘TWIGS. 

St. Valentine should have been the patron 
saint of flowers. 

During mild winters the yellow jasmine of 
the South begins to bloom in March. 

A well-grown specimen of a common plant 
is much more desirable than a poor specimen 
of a rarer kind, 


A half-teaspoonful of saltpetre, dissolved in 


a quart of water, and applied when the earth. 


in pots is dry, will kill white worms, 

Not far from Harrisburg, Pa., there is a 
flowery swamp beloved of botanists, and near 
the swamp a knoll known as Hepatica Hill. 
Here, during the warm weather before Christ- 
mas, were found whole colonies of the lovely 
satiny flowers of hepatica, fully opened—pink, 
white, lilac and palest blue—nodding a wel- 
come upon their fuzzy stalks, 

Our plants grow but slowly through long, 
cold winters and it is a very common mistake 
to give them too large pots. Few plants will 
bloom until their pots are pretty well filled 
with roots, and by giving our plants smaller 
pots, just large enough, we can find room for 
a great many more of them in our windows. 
When longer, warmer days come and the 
plants grow faster, it is an easy matter to shift 
them into larger pots. 

Among our bulb experiments this winter is 
one of forcing gladioli in a basket of moss, as 
hyacinths are frequently grown. The light- 
colored varieties are said to force most suc- 
cessfully, and to bloom in a much shorter time 
after planting than they do in garden culture. 
A friend of ours suggested the experiment, as 
something new, and recommended their cul- 
ture in glasses of water, like hyacinths, but we 
preferred using the moss method. 

Kingsley’s “Christmas in the West Indies” 
is a fine book to read this time of year. How 
real and near those palm groves seem while 
reading his pages! In that tropical paradise 
of temperate America, the old United States 
Nurseries of Short Hills, N. J., beauty-loving 
New Yorkers used to catch glimpses and 
dream dreams of Florida almost at their doors, 
and with slight draft upon the imagination, 
All along under the long dome of the great 
palm and tree-fern forest there opened side 
doors into the smaller houses of feathery ferns 
and palms. 

Some of the most genial gardeners and 
florists of the world have declared to me that 
_ they “took no pleasure in a plant that did not 
have a flower to it.” Others, again, have 
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seemed to look with pleasure only on stately 
tree ferns, palms and classical plants of that 
order, declaring that “flowers were mere fur- 
belows to hide a plant’s defects in outline.” 
These likings seemed to me to indicate the 
natures of their owners. Among the first I 
would expect to find the world’s optimists, 
hospitable, generous, helpful; among the sec- 
ond its pessimists, heroic, perhaps, or poeti- 
cal, but narrow, gloomy and cynical. 

Here is a funny way—but apparently a very 
successful one—of keeping geraniums over 
winter. It was told me by an old lady friend. 
She has a great old-fashioned leather trunk in 
a small, unused room upstairs. She has her 
geranium pots carried up and packed away on 
their sides in this old trunk, and when it is 
full, covers them over with old flannel, shuts 
down the lid, and considers them safe until 
spring. Fuchsias and some other woody plants, 
she tells me, she has also kept in the same 
way. In spring, when light and water set 
their dormant forces to work, she thinks they 
bloom much better for their complete rest. 

Who has tried wall-flowers raised from seed 
sown in spring as an addition to the winter 
garden? Are the plants at all amenable to 
house-culture? I had thought they might be 
given nearly the same treatment as violets or 
carnations. They are so sweet and pretty in 
our early spring gardens that it seems as if 
they would be accommodating about lending 
themselves to other seasons. The single sorts, 
in warm browns, dull reds, yellow and cream, 
to my thinking, are the prettiest. They bloom 
with the crocuses and last a long time, but 
after the delightfully fragrant, velvety flowers 
have fallen the plants grow scraggly, and we 
sow the seed every year. rac. 


* 
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FERTILIZER FOR HOUSE PLANTS, 


Prof. Van Dyke, of the New York Experi- 
ment Station, gives the following prescription 
for a fertilizer for house plants: Buy at the 
drug store one and a half pounds nitrate of 
soda, half pound of phosphate of soda, and 
one pound sulphate of potash. Mix and pul- 
verize the material thoroughly. When re- 
quired for use, put a rounding tablespoonful 
of this mixture in a gallon of hot soft water. 
To fertilize the plants put a teacupful of the 
water on a six-inch pot, and more in propor- 
tion on larger pots. Do not use oftener than 
once in two weeks, and do not let the ferti- 
lizer touch the foliage. 
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Let me have audience for a word or two. 


Martha Washington Geranium, 


I havea Martha Washington geranium three years old. 
It isa large, healthy plant, but has never bloomed. Can 
you tell me the reason? M. H.R. 

Ashland, W1s. 


Keep the plant during winter in a growing 
condition, not too warm, and watch for and 
destroy aphis as soon as it appears. Keep in 
a good light, and bloom should come in the 
spring. 


* * 
* 


Otaheite Orange. 

E. H., of Kingfisher, Oklahoma, inquires 
about orange plants which are described as in 
good condition except for scale insect. These 
insects should be removed, one by one, going 
over the whole plant and pushing them off 
with a pointed stick or the blade of a pocket 
knife. Then take soap and water and an old 
tooth-brush and wash and brush the stems and 
leaves, finally rinsing the plant in clear water. 
Afterwards watch for the first sign of an insect 
and destroy it if discovered. 

Sra 


Hyacinths in the Garden. 


M. L. J., Fitchburg, Massachusetts, inquires 
about raising hyacinths in the garden, having 
“orown them in the house a few years with 
fairly good success.” ‘ Would like to know if 
they can be grown satisfactorily out-of-doors 
and give nice spikes for a number of years.” 
There is no trouble about raising hyacinths in 
any good garden soil. Plant the bulbs three 
or four inches in depth and afterwards give 
them a covering of well-rotted stable or cow 
manure, leaving it thus for the winter. The 
first year’s bloom after the bulbs are planted 
is always the best. The bulbs can be relied 
upon to give several years’ bloom, leaving 
them all the time in the ground, but the spikes 
and flowers are smaller and poorer each suc- 
ceeding year. The bulbs are supposed to be 
sent out from Holland when in their best con- 
dition, and to have fine blooms new bulbs 
should be planted each autumn. 

* % 
%* 


Names of Plants.—Pittosporum. 
1.—Would like to know the names of the spirzea leaves 
enclosed; would liketo know if No. 2 is Deutzia gracilis ; 
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the leaves are nearly all off the latter while No.1, the 
bush, is quite green yet, December 12? 

2.—Have a plant called Pittosporum Tobira; would like 
to know something of its habits and how to treat it, whether 
to keep it in a cool or warm room as it seems to be droop- 
ing and does not look healthy. Mrs. H. M. G. 

Elverson, Pa. 

t—No. 1 is apparently Spirzea lanceolata 
and No. 2 is Deutzia gracilis. 

2,—Pittosporum Tobira is a plant of very 
easy culture. It is almost hardy and in winter 
needs to be kept in a low temperature where 
the air is moist—about the same treatment as 
the orange. It blooms in the spring. It is a 
handsome evergreen shrub that produces 
freely, in umbels, white ,fragrant flowers, hav- 
ing the fragrance of orange flowers. It is 
suited witha friable soil of medium texture to 
which a little old manure has been added. It 
should be repotted only when it has filled the 
pot or tub with roots. Water moderately in 
winter and more freely in spring when new 


growth commences. 
* 
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A Mischievous Root Insect. 


In reply to Mrs. E. W., of Morotock, Va., 
page 61, November, I would suggest that in 
the trouble she mentions it is well to experi- 
ment a considerable with different insecticides, 
so as to find a certain remedy for the pest. 

My way is this: I first try the simple reme- 
dies, such as hot water, ashes, or mixing sand 
freely with the soil around the roots. Many 
insects and worms will not work in a gritty 
soil, many dislike wood ashes so.much that 
they will leave it at once, and many are killed 
outright by the use of water just hot enough to 
bear the finger in for a moment. 

Should these fail, I would try a solution, not 
very strong, of Paris green if the insect be an 
eating one, or kerosene emulsion if it simply 
sucks the sap. 

In any case, draw the earth away from the 
roots, so the insects will get the full effect. 

Should all of these fail, I should try trapping 
them on the surface of the ground, gathering 
and burning them several times a day. 

It is my opinion that the pest is the root 
aphis, and if so I think the ashes and sand will 
destroy the insects or drive them away, it. 
there are but few. M. M. 


' ; Tos ; 
Some said, “ Fohn, print wt” » others said “ Not so.”? 


Some said “ It might do good”’,» others said “ No.” 


The Preservation of Remarkable Trees, 


The forests of estates and of the commune often possess 
trees noted throughout the country, either for the histori- 
cal or legendary associations which are connected with 
them, or on account of the admiration which their majesty 
or their exceptional dimensions inspire. 

Such trees torm part of the zsthetic riches of France. 
They add to the beauty of its landscapes; they bring 
visitors to regions which without them would remain out- 
side the itinerary of travellers. 

They cause our forests to be loved and appreciated. 
The neighboring people have a real attachment for these 
witnesses of a far-away past, and never see them pass 
away without regrets. 

The greatest importance must then be attached to what 
should be on the part of the Waters and Forest Commission 
the object of a constant protection. 

They ought not under any pretext to include them in 
their fellings as long as they still give any signs of life. 

In order to secure preservation the heads of the service 
should set up a detailed nomenclature of them, indicating 
for each one its name, its situation, its dimensions, and the 
reason for its inscription in the nomenclature. 

If it becomes indispensable to cut down one of these 
trees, this operation ought only to be done in the future 
with the special permission of the Commissioner of Waters 
and Forests.— 7yanslated by A. J. Perkins from an article 
in Revue Mensuelle du Touring Club de France. 

: *% 


Going for the Mail. 


My home is in the wild lands! In the bottom of a deep, 
steep, rocky cafion the home nest is builded, and any trip 
in any direction is an excursion into the wild lands. 

Suppose we go to the postoffice. It is three anda half 
miles, and to many readers would be a delightful bit of 
experience. 

We will wait until four o’clock, for then the intense heat 
of the day is done, and the cool, soft wind sweeps over the 
land like a blessing. Our cayuse saddle horses are well 
trained and sure-footed, and we need fear nothing. 

As we climb the narrow, rocky grade that leads to the 
ridge, dry brown bunch grass, gray sage brush and curious 
seed pods of various wildings are the most that is to be 
seen, for the dry season is upon us, and it is very, very dry 
indeed. 

But the ridge once gained, what a panorama is spread 
before us! At our right a wide plateau, gashed by great 
chasms or cafions, shows every shade of brown and green 
and golden yellow, as it slopes away to the bold, beautiful 
Columbia. At the left, the bare, irregular bluffs near at 
hand give place gradually to great, irregular mountains 
and buttes, some bare and brown, others clothed in pine, 
fir and juniper to their summits. ; 

There are deer in these mountains, and trout in their 
clear streams. Aye, and there are cougars, too, sometimes, 
aud wildcats and lynxes; and the cry of the eagle is a 
common sound. And among the evergreens grows manya 
strangely beautiful flower. About these mountains seem 
to hang ever a blue haze; hence their name. 

Now, looking before us to the west, behold the long, 
shadowy line of the Cascades, with here and there a great 
white giant, head and shoulders above the rest. Away to 
the north is Mount Adams, then Tacoma or Rainier, while 
directiy in front stands white, cold, peerless Mount Hood, 
his glaciers sparkling, and his snow fields lying white and 
unsullied beneath this burning July sun. We canter 
swiftly along the level ridge, every nerve thrilled and ex- 
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hilarated by the rare, sweet air we are breathing, for 
remember we are 3,000 feet above sea level. 

Soon the road becomes a grade again, and we are now 
rapidly descending into acafion far steeper, narrower and 
rockier than the one we just left. Indeed, it seems all 
rock towards the bottom, one side a solid wall, on which 
nothing cam grow but tufts of soft green moss and the yel- 
low starry sedum—all dry and brown now, 

On the opposite side the wall is of small loose rocks, so 
loose that even a cayuse horse cannot maintain his footing. 
But from out that chaos of brown rock has sprung won- 
drous beauty, Great masses of the wild syringa, heavy 
with long wreaths of snow-white bloom, perfume the 
cafion with the fragrance of orange blossoms. A wild 
clematis (C. brevifolia) runs all over the wall, a riotous 
mass of glossy green leaves and silky white clusters of 
scented blossoms, transforming the ugliness of the rocks 
into a thing of indescribable beauty. We halt to drink in 
the rich, wild beauty of the scene, and marvel at the skill 
with which the Creator has draped the hidden recesses of 
his world with such exquisite loveliness. As we ride 
slowly past the great clumps of wild rose bushes, laden 
with their scarlet heps, a saucy, shining magpie chatters 
and scolds us as we pass. 

As we gain the uplands the dear, familiar face of the 
golden rod smiles on us as brightly as in our childhood 
days. The curious blossoms of the calochortus peep out 
from clumps of sage brush, or sit nodding from their leaf- 
less stems like gay lavender and purple butterflies, and all 
the land is white with the white yarrow and wild tansy. 

Something in that clump of willows has attracted the 
attention and aroused the combativeness of the black dog 
that is following us. He barks ferociously, poking his 
head in among the willows, only to spring back with a 
sharp yelp, his tail between his legs, his hair bristling. Ah, 
[can guess. Old Nig is nocoward, but neither is he a fool, 
and there is one animal here that no sensible dog attacks 
twice, and Nig has tried him once. Ride closer. Ver, 
there is the queer, clumsy body, small head, narrow eyes, 
and bristling quills of the porcupine. Woe to the dog that 
gets his mouth and nose filled with those villainous quills! 
They will bury themselves and go “ working” around 
until they reach the surface in some other part and work 
out. Should they touch a vital organ, his doom is sealed. 

Another sound attracts us, and on the ridge, scarce half 
a mile distant, we see.a brace of bloodhounds, their noses 
on the trail, their deep-toned, regular baying echoing 
along the hills. Only a short distance ahead of them, his 
bushy tail almost dragging the ground, goes their prey—a 
gaunt yellow-brown coyote. Heis the fellow whose howl 
makes night hideous, and who is the terror of poultry 
yards and sheep corrals. 

Here and there a young jack rabbit stands but a few feet 
from the road and watches us with curious eyes. And in 
yonder field, among a colony of “sand rats,’ his natural 
prey, a fat badger, with pretty striped gray and white face, 
stops digging to watch us"pass. Nig passes him with a 
surly growl. He has learned wisdom from experience. 

But we have lingered long, and when the postoffice is 
gained at last, we look once more at grand, stately Mount 
Hood. The sun has set behind the white monarch, and he 
stands as clear cut as a cameo against a sky of pearl and 
gold—white, pure, majestic, gnardian and king of all this 
beautiful wild land. 

‘“A monarch art thou, ermine robed; 
No taint of earth thy grandeur mars. 


Draped by soft folds of snow white clouds, 
Crowned by the everlasting stars.”’ 


Mayville, Oregon, EMMA B, FRENCH. 
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The greenhouse range of Mr. 

Destruction of George Schlegel, near New 
Orchid Collection. York, was totally destroyed by 
fire early on Friday morning, 

December 8, 1899. These houses contained a noted collec- 
tion oforchids. The loss is estimated at $20,000. Some of 
the specimens were valued at several hundred dollars each. 
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The writer of the communica- 
Dichorisandra— cation in regard to this plant in 
Correction. the December issue, Mr. Wil- 
helm Miller, desires to make a 
correction. On page 70, 2d column, line 11, occurs the 
word winter; the word summer should be substituted for 
it, as it is in the summer season that this plant makes its 
greatest growth and then requires a free supply of water. 
% xX 
* 
The Vital Question of Pure Food 
is the title of an article in the 
January number of the Review 
of Reviews, by Harry B. Mason. The writer notices some 
of the recent state legislation of pure food laws, briefly re- 
views the list of adulterated foods, shows the deleterious 
qualities of some of the adulterants and “‘ preservatives,” 
compares the conditions in regard to adulteration of food 
in this country with those in England, greatly o our dis- 
advantage, reviews what has recently been done towards 
securing national legislation on this subject, mentions the 
appointment of a Senate committee to investigate the sub- 
ject, and shows the necessity of passing a carefully pre- 
pared law tosecure pure food products. 
* * 


Pure Food. 


Those of our readers who attend 
the Paris Exposition this year 
and happen to be in London in 
July may have the privilege of 
attending the great Sweet Pea show that has been pro- 
posed, and for which arrangements are now being made, 
though the exact date has not yet been decided upon. 
This exhlbition of sweet peas is intended to bring out the 
flowers from the best growers in Great Britain, and will, no 
doubt, bevery fine. Itisintended asthe bi-centennary cele- 
bration of the introduction of the sweet pea into England. 
Besides the show of flowers there is to bea conference where 
papers will be read and addresses made on all subjects rela- 
ting to the flower; prizes will be offered; prominent horti- 
culturists and sweet pea fanciers will make the gathering 
interesting by their presence and counsels, and a banquet 
and other social observances are expected. Inalater issue 
more definite information may be given in regard tothe 
celebration, 


Sweet Pea 
Exhibition. 
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The Ninth Annual Meeting and 

American Carna-= exhibition of this society will be 
tion Society. held at Buftalo, N. Y., February 

15 aud 16. The large display 

of flowers which is expected will be made in Morgan Hall, 
near the Genesee Hotel. Exhibits should be addressed to 
Charles H, Keitsch, 495 Washington street, Buffalo. It is 
expected, also, that a number of fine new seedling varie- 
ties will be offered in competition forspecial prizes. There 
is a silver cup of the value of $25 offered for the best Crim- 
son Seedling Carnation; another silver cup is offered for 
the best light pink seedling; another for the largest and 
best display ; the American Carnation Society offers a fine 
silver cup for the best arrangement of carnations. The 
Lawson gold medal valued at $60 is offered for the best 
vase of 100 blooms, any variety or color. A silver medal is 
also offered for the best vase of twenty-five blooms of anew 
undisseminated variety of carnations. The society offers 


a large number ot other premiums, sufficient, undoubtedly 
to bring out a grand display. The premium list can be 
obtained on application to the secretary, Albert M. Herr, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


* * 
* 


From Mr. Robert Manning, 


Massachusetts _ secretary, has been received the 
Horticultural schedule of prizes offered by 
Society. the Massachusetts Horticul- 


tural Society for the year 1900. 

The amount'appropriated for prizes and gratuities, the pres- 
en} year, is $8,150. The principal exhibitions are to be held 
as follows :— 

Spring Exhibition; March 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

Rhododendron Exhibition ; June 6 and 7. 

Rose and Strawberry Exhibition; June 22 and 23. 

Annual Plant and Flower Exhibition ; September 5 and 6. 

Annual Fruit and Vegetable Exhibition ; September 27 
and 28. 

Chrysanthemum Exhibition; November 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Besides the above exhibitions there will be weeklyshows 
from June 30 to August 18. On the last date there will be 
an exhibition of Aquatic Plants and Flowers, Asters, etc. 
The prizes offered for special objects are numerous and 
generous in amounts. During the winter and spring 
weekly meetings of the society are held for the delivery of 
lectures and reading of papers. The meetings of this kind 
yet to be held are as follows :— 

February 10; Gardens, Fields and Wilds of the Hawaiian 
Islands, by John K. M. L, Farquhar, Boston. 

February 17; The Future Outlook for the Fruit Grower, 
by S. D. Willard, Geneva, N. Y. 

February 24; Stereopticon Lecture on Massachusetts 
Forestry, by Mrs. Mary Lathrop Tucker, Newton, Mass. 

March ro; Carnations and their Development, by C. W. 
Ward, Queens, N. Y. 

March 17; Japanese Plums, by George S. Butler, Crom- 


’ well, Conn. 
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Under the name of “‘Silvery- 
Sweet Vine,’’ Peter Henderson 
& Co., in their latest catalogue 
are offering Actinidia polygama (tvwe, they say). They 
mention itas a hardy climber, from Japan, of remarkable 
beauty. Flowers are said to come in this latitude about 
middle of June and last two or three weeks, creamy white, 
sweet scented. Ellwanger & Barry of this city have offered 
A. polygama for several years, and it is a strong, handsome 
hardy climber. The Rural New Yorker, last summer, 
made the statement that this plant sent out by Ellwanger 
& Barry was not A. polygama but A. arguta. It did not 
give any botanical authority for this name, and the best 
and latest horticnltural and botanical authorities we have 
been able to consult do not name species avguta. The 
journal named refers to Prof. W. P. Brooks, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, in support of its contention, 
and we suppose its position is correct; but it would be a 
satisfaction if the Rural or Prof. Brooks, would give the 
botanical authority for the name or species, axguta. The 
Rural quotes a ‘Japanese book” for the statement that 
A. polygama has two or three snow-white leaves towards 
the top of the branches, in June—that is the new growth, 
and the ripe fruit is of a reddish color. It also gives the 
authority of Prof, Brooks for the statement that the fruit of 
A. polygama is of a ‘‘larger size and of a green color even 
when ripe,” and that A. arguta has “ fruit of a reddish 
yellow color.” So, the descriptions of the “Japanese 
book”? and Prof. Brooks are somewhat mixed in relation to 
the fruit. Peter Henderson & Co., say; ‘The foliage on 
the ends of the flowering shoots is of a glistening silvery- 
white color, giving the whole vine, from a little distance, 
the appearance of being covered with large white flowers 
among its bright green leaves.’’ So, if Peter Henderson & 
Co., have what they claim to have, it is to be supposed that 
the ‘‘Silvery-Sweet Vine” is the true Actinidia polygama. 


In that case it is the first time that this plant has been 
offered for sale in this country. 


Actinidia. 
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Among the Seedsmen. 


Before going to press with this issue we have received the 
following annual catalogues from Seedsmen and Nurserymen- 
Most of these are filled with fine half tone and wood cut illus- 
trations. To fully describe each as we would like would 
require many additional pages in the Magazine. They are 
very attractive, and how firms can circulate such expensive 
price lists free, is astonishing. 

F. BARTELDES & Co., of Lawrence, Kansas, send out a 1900 
catalogue of 80 pages filled with illustrations of vegetables and 
pleasing cuts of flowers. Special attention is given to Deciduous 
Tree Seeds. The cover is attractive with bright colored Sweet 
Peas and Pansies. 

W. ATLEE BurPséE & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa.; Burpee’s Farm 
Annual for 1900 contains 140 pages filled with fine engravings 
and descriptions of flowers and vegetables, also a colored plate 
of new Sweet Peas. The outside is lithographed and embossed, 
showing Nasturtiums and a dainty maiden on the front cover 
with a beautitul and life like representation of Rocky Ford 
Melon on the back. 

Wo. E-tiotr & Sons, 54 Dey street, New York City, seem 
making a specialty of the end of the century. Fairy children 
and flowers adorn the front cover , while golf links on the back 
advertise Bowling Green Grass Seed. Seventy-six pages are 
well filled with representations of flowers and vegetables; hor- 
vicu'tural tools, insecticides and fungicides occupy an import- 
ant place. 

H. L. Hotmgs, 2d and Chestnut street, Harrisburg, Pa. This 
catalogue comes to us fresh and pleasing as ever. With their 


motto ‘‘ The Best, None Better and They Grow” we gain con- 
fidence in seeds. Gracefully arranged flowers are on the front 
cover, and tempting things for the garden on the back, while 
the thirty-two pages inform the public regarding things needed 
in and about every house. Thoroughbred stock and Scotch 
collies are advertised by this firm. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co., 35 Cortlandt street, New York 
City. Their catalogue, always beautiful, seems to surpass itself 
this year, The cover must be especially appreciated by New 
Yorkers. It compliments the city, giving as it does, a good 
representation of the Dewey arch on front cover and General 
Grant’s tomb on back. The exquisite Dewey Rose and finely 
colored Sweet Peas add much to the outside, while within one 
finds six colored plates and valuable information on each of 
the 190 pages. 


HENRY F, MICHELL, 1018 Market street, Philadelphia Pa,, 
seventy-six pages illustrated with half-tones and wood cuts. 
The cover is finely lithographed in colors, giving a very good 
representation of Sweet Peas and Nasturtiums on the front, 
and on the back a pleasant country home with Cosmos form- 
ing a border. A colored plate of Cape May golf club grounds, 
will please many, showing what fine lawns can be had by 
tollowing the directions of American seedsmen. 


Specialties in all lines are popnlar; consequently the cata- 
logue of GEorGE B. MoutpeER, Smith Grove, Ky., is especially 
attractive. It contains good illustrations and full directions for 
making ponds and raising water lilies. 

SAMUEL H, Rumpu, Willow Lake Nursery, Marshallville, 
Ga. Twenty-eight page illustrated price list of fruits, vines, 
etc., neatly printed on fine paper. 


No doubt our subscribers have noticcd how neatly the address has been printed on the envelope which carries 
the MAGAztNE each month. Although it costs much more to have the name and address set up in type, we are 
pleased to go to this expense because it is always the same and insures safe delivery. 


When a subscription expires we are obliged to take the address out of our forms, and if renewed later it has to 
be restored, which makes useless expense, consequently we request our friends to renew their subscriptions promptly, 

The MAGazinE is being furnished at a very low figure, and although some say we cannot supply such a good 
work for the money, we are determined that each issue shall be better than its predecessor. 


If our friends will kindly give us a little assistance by sending a new subscription the same month the old one 
expires, and by speaking a good word for Vick’s MAGAZINE whenever possible, it will strengthen the determination 


of the publishers to give you a valuable publication for little cost. 


please notify us. 


If your name is not correctly printed on envelope 


Vick’s MAGAZINE is entirely independent from any other business; be sure and address all communications to 
Vick PUBLISHING Co., Triangle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS VICK’S VOLUNTEERS, February, 1900. 


ear Volunteers -—Many letters came after the February MAGAZINE was in the printer’s hands and therefore 


too late for this issue, but will be in the March number. 


VICK’S MAGAZINE was the first to open a department of Nature Studies and to form a society for young people, 
where they can tell each other about the wonderful things they see and learn when out in the woods or at home on 


the small city lot. 


We hope all our young friends will improve this opportunity to join the Volunteers, and also 


invite their friends to come with them. We have room for a whole army, and will ask you to watch for the next 


number to see how the army is to be officered and systematized. 


A button has been forwarded by mail to each Vol- 


unteer, and no doubt many comrades are now showing their colors and working earnestly for their own and our good. 


and stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


There are no dues, Our army is organized to awaken an interest among young people in what is 
going on about them, that their eyes may behold the treasures of nature. 
to be made, but simply a promise to write at least once during the year something of interest they have 
noticed in relation to animals, insects, birds, flowers, or plants. 
or insect, but a little statement of what you have noticed. 

The questions of members will be carefully answered. 

In fact we hope to make Vick’s Volunteers an active, ear- 

nest organization, content in times of peace to learn how many unguessed forms of loveliness are all 

about us; or, at the call, make war upon the destroyers of our shade trees, our birds and our flowers. 


There is no money payment 


Not a composition upon some bird 


If a personal answer is required, a self-addressed 


All communications on this subject should be addressed to 


Vick’s Volunteers, 2.uc"%" Rochester, N. Y. 


In making application to join Vick’s Volunteers please fill out and sign 
the blank at the top of the next page, cut it out and send as above stated. 
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w PLEASE ENROLL my name on the list of Membership of “iN 
Application W Vick’s Volunteers a 


for Wy I hereby promise to send, at least once during the coming year, 


to -Vick’s Magazine something of interest that I have noticed in Nr 
M ey wy ! ; 
eaaeaee Wy relation to Flowers, Plants, Trees, Birds, Insects, or Animals. KN 
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We want one or two bright boys or girls in each town to act as agents for VicK’s MAGAZINE. We can make it 
an object for anyone to take subscriptions. Write for particulars. One boy twelve years of age secured three sub- 
scriptions one day, five the next and five more the third day, and was sorry his mother would not let him work longer 
each day. What one boy has done, other boys and girls can do, Who will try? : 


$100 - CASH PRIZES - $100 


We will give One Hundred Dollars in Cash for the largest lists of subscribers as follows: 
$50.00 cash to the person sending largest list of subscribers before April 1, 1900. 
30.00 cash to the person sending second largest list of subscribers before April 1, 1900. 
20.00 cash to the person sending third largest list of subscribers before April 1, 1900. 
If willing to act as agent write for particulars. We will make it an object for any person having a little spare time to work 
for this the oldest and best magazine of its kind in America. 
Single subscriptious 50 cents per year. A club of five to one or more addresses for 40 cents each or $2.00. 


Clubbing Rates in the United States and Canada. 


Regular With VICK’s Regular With Vick’s 
Price MAGAZINE Pree MAGAZINE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE... . - $4.00. . . - $4.00 | COSMOPOLITAN. - ++ +++ ; $1.00. nek ena 
RT OF REVIEWS ces be aiROS pie at pene 0.0) AD EISEN HAT ORs oe 06 ee eee siete te ae 
GENT CHO LAS eit eae ue tea 3 OO: : thoes 00 a), WECCRURES "60 °555 5 etal eng LOE ee 
SCRIBNERS.- . a ene 3:00 1 ae. 8.00-1 MUNSEY . (0. 4 S05 ihn iw 2 LOO a ieet eee 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE [.grcs 1-23.00 «0 23.00 PURTCAN pisces eile ke A aL OO R Rae re 
TLARPEROS WHER LYosee ob Soni cA OO) vie an ae 5 ABR ER er oa f8s,! isle Valiente stint sake eee 
TT AR PERS BAZAR eerie en eA 00a ee Cue lake MRSS Virb g. + 2 sis intent nid hae ie 
CRATE WO MANEM Ea ne Site EO rt Geary mnmeE’S al iat WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE ...- 1.00. ..- .75 | Woman’s Home Conieantos | DRO. ath mel tis 
Woman’s HoME COMPANION. 1.00... .- .90 | AMERICAN QUEEN . 
AMERICAN QUEEN) -.0.)-c-ae)) 50s 4 20-58-00 (QIU ITT LE: FOLKS sae ne sn) hogy es 


hh POSsb- bOUNBLAIN... REN. 


The greatest premium ever offered to subscribers. 


Cannot be bought for less than $3.00, but we will mail one Post Fountain Pen and Vick’s Illustrated Magazine one year for $2.50. 
Six cardinal points: Self-Filling, Self-Cleaning, no Leaking, Simplicity, Durability, Reliability. Used and endorsed by Ira D. 
Sankey, Gen. Lew Wallace, Bishop Vincent, Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Com. Booth-Tucker, Dr. Josiah Strong, The Right 
Rev. Dean Hart, W. Van Norden, Esq., and thousands of other prominent men and women. 


Remember this is the only Self-cleaning and Self-filling Pen made. 


No inky fingers, no filler required, no clogged and filthy pen. 
We have made special arrangements with the owner of this patent which allow us to give VicK’s MAGAZINE for one yeal 
and the Post Fountain Pen for $2.50, which is less than the pen alone can be bought for. 


FRE We will mail a Post Fountain Pen free to any person sending 
ten subscribers to VICK’S MAGAZINE at 50 cents each. 


Vick Publishing Company, “Buidins.” Rochester, N. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING 


ONE MILLION CURED CASES. 


You Can Be Cured Whether You Believe in 
Christian Science or Not. 


Over a million cures of disease in every form are now to the 
credit of Christian Science Healing. Most of these were cases 
¢ that the doctors had given up as “incurable.” Many more 
were chronic maladies that had baffled their skill for years. 
All were cured quickly; some were cured instantly. The evi- 
dence on these facts is simply indisputable and the curing still 
goes on. Therecan be no mistake or misstatement about it. 
The healers and their work are in the public view. AsaC.S. 
healer my many marvelous cures have startled the world. 
During the past 13 years I have healed diseases of almost every 
known kind aud in every stage of severity. They included 
many surgical cases where operations were otherwise threat- 
ened, I cured cases that were far away from me, as well as 
those near at hand. AndI tell youin like manner that wherever 
you may dwell, and whatever be your bodily ailment, or 
whether one or many physicians have failed to give you relief, 
if you report the case to me, and so desire, you shall be cnred. 
This is no vain or idle promise. My past success fully justifies 
it. Youcan be cured whether you believe in Christian science 
or not. You can be cured whether in this city or thousands of 
miles away from me. In our Christian Science Healing dis- 
tance is of no account; disbelief is not any hindrance; disap- 
pointments of the past only make stronger grounds for hope. 
All you really need is the wish to be healed. 


I have just published a little book in regard to this blessed 


truth called A Message of Health and Healing.” If you 
write to me I will gladly send you a COPY FREE. It gives 
many interesting facts and convincing testimonials. Enclose 


2-cent stamp for postage, S. A. Jefferson, C. S. B., Room 1817 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIl. 


SILVER WATCH FREE! 


These Watches are Solid Silver, Ladies’ or Gents’ size, and 
at retail would cost upwards of $8. or $10, but to introduce 
our Persian Petrified Perfumery we will send you this Watch 
Free if you take advantage of our marvelous offer. 
If you want one CUT THIS OUT write to us without 
delay. With your letter send us your name & postoffice 
address and we will send you on consignment, to sell 
for 5 cents each, 20 cases of Persian Petrified Per- 
’ \ fumery and our offer, After you receive the beautiful 
al<4 Watch we shall expect you to show it to your friends 
O. and call their attention to this advertisement. The 
y 7%] Watch is sent Free, by Registered Post, on your com- 

7_2¢)\S} plying with our advertisement, and the marvelous 
JAG 


offer which we send, and it is Fully Warranted. 
You will be more than satisfied. Address at once, 


PERSIAN PERFUMERY CoO., 
19 Warren St., New Yorke 


IG MONEY _IN_POULTRY 


OurLARCE POULTRY CUIDE 

explains all. Worth #25 to anyone. 
The largest, finest and roost complete book ever pub- 
¥ lishedin colors, Containsover 175 newillustrations 
hundreds of valuable recipes and plans and HOW T 
MAKE POULTRY PAY. Sent postpaid for 15 cents, 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 325, Freeport, tll. 


: Received the Nodak all right, and am more than pleased 
e with it. BP 
Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. 


| PURCHASE 


be sure and see the 


BEFORE YOU 
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NoxAut * INCUBATOR. 
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Noxall Incubator & brooder, 


f as LL @ : 
Ee ne, «they are backed by sworn testi- 


monials, and are the Greatest Chick- 
en Hatchers and Raisers on the 
market. Send 6 cts. for our 2oth 
= Century catalogue. 


i Noxall Incubator and Brooder Co., 
QUINCY, ILL., Box 23. 


SHOENIAKER’S 


soox » POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1900, two colors, 160 pages, 
110 illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brocders, 
“4 Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise Chickens suc- 
re cessfully, their care, diseases and remedies. Dia- 
grams with full descriptions of Poultry houses. 
All about Incubators, Brooders and thoroughbred 
Y Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
we C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 857, FREEPORT, ILL. 


$4,000 \7..°15¢ 


We have spent $4,000 on our new book, 
‘sHow to Make Money with Poultry and 
Incubators.” It tellsit all, Leading poultr 
men have written special articles forit. 1¢2 
pages, 8x11 in. Illustrated. It’s as good as 


Cyphers Incubator 
* —and it’s the best. Out hatch any other 
machine, 16 page circular freee Send 15 cts. 
in stamps for $4,000 book No, 106, 


iT COST US 


MOISTURE. 
Ba SELF- ny 
REGULATING. R gay” 


SELF-VENTILATING 
Address nearest office CYPHERS INCUBATOR CC. 


Chicago, Ill. Wayland, N. Y. Boston, Muss. 


Iron Age Ease 


Work done easily is work done well. With the 
No. 4 IRON AGE Combined 
Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe 7 
you can plow, level, furrow, f 
SOW, cover, rake, cultivate, 
hoe and hill—all with ease, 
Write for 1900 Iron Age 
Book. 

BATEMAN MFG. C@G., 
Box 88, Grenloch, N. J. LU 


Our Little Folks Magazine. 


Most meritorious 24-page monthly for children up to their 
‘teens. It contains large and beautiful pictures, simple stories, 
puzzles, and a great variety of ingeniously prepared subject 
matter for the profit and entertainment of young readers, 

The price of Little Folks’ Magazine is 75 cents per year; the 
price of VicK’s MAGAZINE is 50 cents per year; the two $1.25 
Until further notice we will send the two for 
one year for only. 163) cents 

Vick Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


I cannot afford to be without your pleasant and instructive 
Monthly Magazine. Mrsi3MoH. iC: 
Milanville, Pa. 
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When you buy a carriage, buggy or harness. Choose y A) 
from the biggest stock and fullest assortment, and A ONG 
WT) 
Ni: = 7s 
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No. 3034 Buggy. Price $38.30 
with leather quarter top, 


pay only the cost of making, with but one moderate 
profit added. Our plan of selling direct from the 
factory insures satisfaction-,your money back if 
you're dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 


youto save the dealer’s profit. 


Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of high grade 
vehicles, harness, robes, blankets and horse equipments, with detailed de- 
scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it and learn bow cheaply you car 
buy when the jobber’s and dealer’s profits are cut off. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, 


¢ 


Pr, : 
No. 240 Single Strap 
Buggy Harness. Price $8.15, 
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iv ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


- YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 


ou have aright to expect that, because y 

ore this eeniition is Sai aim and has been so for all the 27 years we 

“ have been in this business. Todo this we sell —c . sas 

t — all goods direct from our factory to thecon: 

NX sumer at wholesale prices. The advantages 
4 of this plan are many and obvious. This plan 

\ has built us up until we are now the 

N\ largest manufacturers in the world 

\ selling vehicles and harness to con- 

, (foes exclusively. We make 178 Sty tce Si 


\ 


Good as sells for $8 to$10 Y= 


more than our price 
Price, $21.50 ) 4 


No. 202—Farm Harness. 


W, 


S 
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SHORTHAND 


MADE SIMPLE. 


At last a scientific text-book on Shorthand has been 
written. With this book any person with ordinary intel- 
ligence can master the Pitman or Graham system of Short- 
hand. The author, Selby A. Moran, principal instructor 
in the Stenographic Institute of Ann Arbor, Michigan, is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan. He has taught 
Shorthand to large numbers of University of Michigan 
students during the past 15 years. He is at the head of 
the Shorthand Dept. of the Ann Arbor High School. 
Some years ago he wrote as an aid tu Shorthand students 
one of the most popular books ever published. After ten 
years’ work preparing this new text-book, just published, 
he has succeeded in making exceedingly simple a here- 
tofore very difficult subject. Competent critics pronounce 
this work a remarkable success. Every earnest student 
of Shorthand using this book will find the study so sim- 
ple and easy that he will be certain to keep at it until he 
becomes a competent stenographer. Send for a copy 
and you will 


%%% BECOME A REPORTER .%.%.% 


in a short time and be prepared to earn a good salary. 
After studying this book you will wonder that so many 
people ever thought the subject of Shorthand a difficult 
one. Book sent postpaid for $2.00 by the 


STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
restore eye-sight Without knife 


NE W EYES orrisk. Pamphlet explaining the 


eye and home treatment free. 
Bemis Eye San’tm Co., (Est. 1890), Glens Falls,N. Y. 
Good pay. Machine. Yarn and steady, 


LH OM easy work furnished. For position, send stamp 


Dept. 95 Co-operative Knitting Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


and Liquor Habit curedin 10 to 20 days. No 
OPIUM pay tiil cured. Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS 
CO., Dept. E 2. Lebanon, Ohio. 


10 full packets CHOICE VEGETABLE Seed 10 cts@ 20 phts. 
SEEDS. varieties) RARE FLOWER SEEDS 10 cts. 12 pkts. NEW_SWEEY 
PEAS 10 cts. All42pkts.25cts. J.J- BELL, DEPOSIT, N.Y. 
pace ee an 


FR 


We treat the cause of impaired 
vision and diseased eyes, and 


WORK FOR FAMILIES. Knitting, Socks, etc 


only 6 boxes of our PositiveCorn Cure at 25 cts. a box, 


send us the $1.50 and we send you the solid gold laid m ) 
our offer of a handsome silk dress, same day money is received. We make this extraordinary induce- 
ment to secure honest people and prove our Corn Cure the best on earth. There is no chance aboutit. 


\ of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Th 
buyer takes no risk on our plan as we 
ship our goods anywhere for examina- 
tion and guarantee safe arrival. 

Send at once for a copy of our large 
illustrated catalogue—FREE. 


art Garriage & Harness Manfa. Go., Elkhart, indiana. © sells for $35 to $50 more. 


Ff SILK DRESS 


Here is an honest advertisement. No beating around the 
bush. You can get full 10 to 15 yards of beautiful silk, Black, brown, blue, green or pink, in 
light or dark shades, and a beautiful mercury diamond breast pin for selling our remedies, 
We talk plain English & guarantee to do exactly as we say. We don’t ask a cent. If you agree to sell 
we send you the Salve by mail. When sold you 
mercury diamond breast pin. together with 


ou are entitled to it. To 


8 


AT 
KAY 


No. 81 6= Canopy. Top, Two- 
spring Carriage with side curtains, 
storm apron, sun shade, lamps, 
fenders, pole or shafts, $65. Same 


Use Witch-Kloth 


as you would use a wiping towel—ouly a little 
harder. No brush, no powder—just the bare 
“‘ Kloth,’ dampened a little. It seems ab- 
surb to say that the tarnish and stain can be 
taken from any polished surface in such a 
simple way. Try it. 


DOLL SLIPPERS 
Without a Penny to Pay. 


To every girl who will send to us the names of 
10 of her little friends whose mothers would be 
likely to use 


“WITCH-KLOTH” 


we will send a pair of the sweetest slippers imag- 
inable, made to fit her doll. Send names and 


measurement of doll’s feet to 


Chemical Specialty Co., Phiacabas 


to bind dress shields at home. Steady work; 
distance no disadvantage; ask your dealer 
to show you Kora Shields and Kora Klasp 
Hose Supporters. Kora Shields snap on 


WOMEN waist without sewing. Send toc. for cata- 
logue of work. The Kora Shield Co., Dept. 


B, 525 Broome Street, N. Y. 


RHEUMATIS 


OOG08060868 6898080866 90600606 


Catarrh, Croup, Bronchitis, Cold in the Head or on the 
Lungs instantly relieved and speedily cured by the R@ 


DAVIS FAMILY OINTMENT 


Best household remedy ever sold for Burns, Cuts, 
Bruises, Chapped Hands or Lips, etc. Guaranteed. 
Money back if you want it. Threesizes, 1octs., 25 cts., 

@ and 5o0cts., prepaid. Circular free. Agents wanted. 


‘The Davis Mig. Co., 306 Boyce bldg., Chicago 
0998080894498 086 0980868608 


Cured. Box free. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


C.H. ROWAN, 


7 mply with the offer we shall send you ; the silk dress (full 10 to 15 yards, any color you desi = 
thes eolately free. Don’t pay out money for a handsome dress while you can get one Tree tor bel for oe ee 
dies. Addressatonce, MANUFAOTURERS’ SUPPLY DEPT. “M,” No. 65, Sth Ave, N.Y. City. 
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Light. Portable. Will last a Lifetime. ¥ 
HYGIENIC WATER-SEAL ieee oN S 
COMMODE “> (aynmioN, 


Cross-sectional 
View of Commode 
_| showing Water- 
| Seal, 


It will keep your chick and healthy, Tf 
One-half teacup will make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
of water complete- in gold for moulting hens, and prevents It 


is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity 
Costs only a tenth of acentaday, No other kind like it. 


NG ON 
yorHl WILL FART) S LAY 
E Sp LIKE ac 
KE HERiDAN? 
CONDITION POWDER 


ly seals the Com- 
mode. 


Indispensable in every Sick Room. 

A Necessity in every Rural Home. 

Indorsed by leading Physicians and Nurses. 
The only Perfect Commode on the market. 


Hospitals, Hotels, and all Public Institutions Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
need a supyly of the with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
as z this saan as will be i on the price ioe eres 

= is very high, It assures perfec assimilation of the food 

Hygienic Water Seal Commode. elements needed to produce health and form eggs. It 


The Water-Seal renders it strictly odorless, and is a is sold. by gmageicts, re Gk feed dealers or by mail. 
safeguard against the escape of all germs. Ifyou can’t get it send tous. Ask first 
Provided ith disinfectant receptacle One pack. 25 cts, five $1, Large 2-lb. can $1.20, Six cans 

i pti : Exp. Bree $5. Sample of BEst POULTRY PAPER sent free, 

No more dread of contagious disease. ; I, ¢. OHNSON & CO,,22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Made of best galvanized iron: dark color on outside; 


weight 5% pounds; extreme height 13in.; diameter 11% in. 


PRICE $2.00. | 


Securely packed and sent by express. Purchaser pays 
express charges, 


Hygienic Water-Seal Commode Co., 
Como Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ae ee 
© LOMB-=Zeiss 
(\ BINOCULAR 


Whether you're big or whether you’re small, » ele a Eas Boe Ei} et \y -More:Powerful 


Whether you’re short or whether you’re tall, ath “a sf -eLarger Field si 
Whether you’re fat or whether you’re lean, “| Na “ Stereoscopic eee 
Whether excitable, or serene, oy / me ] mage. 
Whether a woman or whether a man, tae Ae Se NE 
You'll find taking Ripans a very good plan. ih “i a ee ‘You can not 
J (SY oe) (ee). afford to be" 
| : mH Nee = | ee out of door’... 
| my == “cs, Without ‘them. 
WANTED.—A case of bad health that R:I-P-A‘N‘S: will | er. nets Fie’  IMustrated ‘Booklet 


not benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives ‘Free. 
relief. Note the word R'I-P:A‘N’S on the package and ac- 
cept no substitute. R-‘I-P-A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had 


at any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimo- 


& Lomb Optical Co.| 
i Re PBL rend Manufacturers of & est ie! He Hes) 

nials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to Photographic Pdasee Shankes suit ieee stories’ Microstopes tnd Usb: 

the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., N. Y. oratory Appliances; Microtomes: Photo-mictographic Gainers Chemical 


% Apparatus, Chemicals and Lenses for: all Purposes. Catalogues. Free. 
§ nrc oes ewend 2 ROCHESTER, NeYerc ene 
, Loe aN a ~) BRANGHES-: . ‘ 
NEW YORK, Broadway & 25th St CHICAGO, State & Washington .BOSTON, 325 Washington 


AS- ANGORA CATS. Pure bred; send for circular. 
WOODBINE CAT KENNELS, 2508 Catalpa St., Louisville, Ky. 
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SE 2 OG SR eee 
7 HE W PIAN Style 29, Concert 
Grand Upright 
The Style, Design, and Finish of Case of this Piano is more Elaborate and Elegant 
than that of any other piano made. 


Description of = 


Style 29. Bs UTTAR 
734 octave. e IAN | ie = 


Double lever, grand repeat- 
ing action. 

Grand scale, averstrung 
bass, three strings to each note 
in the middle and treble reg- 
isters. 

The scale is the same as in I He 
grand pianos, with the largest A tle 
size ofsound board and strings 


MG (eS | | i 

of greatest length, thus giv- if ITT oe lee eames | | 
ing the greatest volume and if ll Pa ill 
a a. 


f \9 
: FOE 
: : | Wr 
: ° Ml a : a LE 7° 
side and outside. PLM DEES a. = 10; 
Choice of superior Circas- iq. = MMMM TT = f 
; 0S i : 
sian walnut, rich figured mae se INU eee, 
hogany, genuine quartered Fo CT —————— é SSSSces Sr SrStS 
oak, and ebonized. er ase ET Te Se 
Kerys—Of best ivory and 
ebony. 


Special Features 
and Improvements 


Our special method of tone 
regulating (treating the ham- 
mers) insures great sweetness li2 u ) 
and singing quality of tone —w' RRO 5) : 1 A Wa SI WT n= 
from the beginning and : Lia ! 
makes the tone more lasting. 
Our method of making the 
wrest plank of five thicknesses 
of hardest rock maple, and 
our extra heavy metal plate 
construction, give gieat solid- 
ity and strength, and cause 


the piano to stay intune fora | === = == NG ieee as ees 
very long time. fe a SS——— —— = eas = =]SSSSSSS5 | 


The Wing Piano action is patterned after the perfected double lever, grand repeating action, to secure the greatest stren gth and power 
and greatest repeating qualities. Every note acts instantaneously and repeats perfectly, so that after a note is played the same note may be 
sounded again immediately without taking the finger from the key. 

Wing Pianos have the following improvements, viz. ‘ Built up”? wrest plank construction ; ‘dovetail’? top and bottom frame case 
construction; full metal plate, with metal depression bar and metal supports for key bed ; improved noiseless direct-motion pedal action ; 
improved practice attachment; full-length duet music desk ; carved panels; instrumental attachment. ‘ 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


We desire to call special attention to this improvement. The instrumental attachment enables any ordinary 
player to imitate perfectly the tone of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written for these different 
instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be rendered just as acceptably by a single player on the 
piano as though played by a parlor orchestra. 

PRI C We aim to make the best piano possible, and to sell it at the lowest price possible. Wing Pianos are 

not sold through agents. They can be bought in only one way—that is, direct from our factory. On 
account of the large number of pianos we sell our profits are small, and when you deal with us the difference between 
the actual cost of manufacture and the price you pay is very little. If you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price 
write us. ‘ 

Wing Pianos are made in five different styles at different prices, but all are uniform in quality. Every Wing 
Piano is guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


SENT ON TRIAL Freight Prepaid. We will send the above piano, or your choice of four 

other styles, to any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), 
allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatis- 
factory, we will take it back at our own expense. No conditions are attached to this trial. We ask for no advance 


payment, no deposit. We pay all freight in advance. Our object in offering these terms is to give every one an 
opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 


Over 18,000 Wing Pianos manufactured and sold in 30 years (since 1868.) 


SPECIAL ATTENTION: We will send free on request “The Book of Complete Information About Pianos,’’ 118 pages 
handsomely bound in cloth. Nothing like this book has ever been published before. It is a complete library in itself. Every 
one who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


Old Instruments Exchanged W | N Cc &L SO Nos. 239-241 Fast 12th St. 
Easy Payments ; : 
sues 1868—30th Year—1898 se Mas TONG y, 
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or a case of them—forms the basi 
of the greatest labor saver, and 
trouble saver and money saver 
known to modern business, the 
Carp INDEX System. Why _ not 
look it up? Costs nothing to find 


Little 
Dra WV er out all about it. Suits any busi- 
ness, helps everybody. Ever find 


confusion in your records, accounts, lists, memoranda? The 
Card System does away with all of it. Full particulars free ; 
they really explain, 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
NEw YORK, 349 Broadway CHICAGO, 9-13. Monroe Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 29 New Montgomery Street 
ToronToO, Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 77 Bay Street 


MOTHERS. 


will find that the speedy cure for skin irritations, Eczema, Piles, 
Pains, Burns, Chilblains, Sprains, Swellings, etc., is GREVE’S 
OINTMENT, and when the children get hurt it stops the pain 
and heals the bruises. Nothing else so useful in the family. Get 
it today. Sold by druggists or sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 
by Hiscox & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


5 . When corresponding with advertisers you will 
oe confer a favor by mentioning this MAGAZINE, 


GREAT COMBINATION! 


We are offering herewith one of the greatest com- 
binations ever made. Many of our friends have 
availed themselves of this opportunity, and others 
should at once take steps to secure these four 


journals. 


The New York Weekly Tribune 


is one of the best secular papers published. It has 
in it everything that a clean, strong, brilliantly con- 
ducted weekly should have, and everyone should 
take one New York paper. Single subscription 
per year. . 252), Sites Gate ns mabe efer $1400 
Woman’s Home Companion 
is full of bright things for women readers; gotten 
up in an artistic manner and contributed to by a 
more illustrious coterie of writers than any other 
ladies’ paper It is a beautiful journal, and no 
household in which there are growing girls or 


The 


young wives and mothers, can afford todo without it 1 00 
The American Queen 
is one of the best edited and illustrated publications 
for women. It contains short stories by the best 
authors, home hints, fashions, how to dress well, etc. 50 
Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine 50 
$3 00 


We will send these three monthly magazines 
and one weekly paper, to any address in 


the United States or Canada, for about $1 
., Ple7S5 


one-half the regular price, only 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


; ORATOR F. 
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DRINK 


The next morning I feel bright 
and new and my complexion 


is better. 


My doctor says it acts gently on the stomach, 
liver and kidneys, andis a pleasant laxative. 
This drink is made from herbs, and is prepared 
for use as easily as tea. It is called 


Lane’s Medicine 


All druggists sell it at 25c. and 50c. a package. 
If you cannot get it, send your address for a free 
sample. Lane’s Family Medicine moves the 


bowels each day. Im order to be healthy this 
is necessary. Address 


WOODWARD, Le Roy, N.Y. 


ey Wiss bac Ve 


ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 


make rose growing easy. No 

a failures. Fragrant flowers all 
Summer, from June until se- 

s vere frost. The Golden Wed- 

s ding edition of ‘‘Our New Guide 
to Rose Culture’’ for 1900, the 
leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 

f ica, gives you the benefit of alife- 
time experience in growing Roses 
and all other desirable flowers. 
130 pages, profusely illustrated, free 
on request. Also sample copy of 
our floral monthly, **Suecess 
with Flowers. Free for the 
asking. Send to-day. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


West Grove, Pa. 


Bippad i 


HENRY W.CIBBONS ange” OLA 
CREENHOUSE BUILDER AND eS : 

HEATING ENGINEER SS 
136 LIBERTY STREET KX 


se CREENHOUSE 


3 332322 332322332 32233322223 
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TREE 


Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
including grapes. Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Evergreens and 
Shrubs for public and pri- 
vate grounds. Shade Trees 
for streets. Hardy Roses, 


Hardy Plants,Climbers, etc. 


Our new catalogue, earefully re- 
vised, beautitully illustrated with 
half-tone engravings, with cover of 
exquisite design, contains accurate 
and trustworthy descriptions of the 
most valuable varieties in ecultiva- 
tion, and is replete with practical | 
hints indispensable to planters. Al- 
though prepared at great expense, 
it will be sent free to our regular cus- 
tomers; toothers,on receiptof 10cts. 


| ELLWANCER & BARRY || 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, NY, 


Established 60 Years. 


Baldwin Cherry. 


The present condition of all “ Baldwin Cherry ’’ trees proves 
that the Baldwin Cherry can withstand more severe cold and 
prove more vigorous and fruitful than any other cherry ; and 
as this fact becomes known all cherry planters will call for it, 
as it is now generally known to be the earliest Morello type, 
the largest and sweetest fruit and most desirable cherry in 
the world, I am prepared to make special wholesale rates to 
the trade on one-year trees only, as all my two-year trees are 
sold. Order at once to be sure to get all you can use. Last 
year my one-year trees ran five and six feet. Send for photo- 
plate and testimonials. The Seneca Nurseries has a large 
stock of Apple, Plum, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Evergreen and 
Ornamental Trees and Small Fruits at very low wholesale 


prices. 


S. J. BALDWIN, Seneca, Kansas. 


Up-to-date 
. Collection of 


Gray Friar. 


Wy, 
Mi, 
WM. HENRY 


Countess of Powis. 
Dorothy Tennant. 


(eNO ee 
GIGROSOSOHHGSOSOSIOOOCOO 
.\ FOR 14 CENTS 


feed » We wish to gain this year 200,000 

ye > new customers, and hence offer 
1 Pkg. City Garden Beet, lOc 
kg.Earl’st Emerald Cucumberlbe 
1 ‘ LaCrosse Market Lettuce, ae 


hW1 “ Strawberry Melon, 3 
AY i « 13 Day Radish, 1 
6 
$ 
@ 


iY 1 “ Early Ripe Cabbage, 10¢ 
HM, 1 Early Dinner Onion, 10c 

» 3 “ Brilliant Flower Seeds, _lbc 
Worth $1.00, for 14 cents. $1.08 


Above 10 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 


ESET Beate 
est earliest Tomato Giant on earth. F: 145 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. e 


$O9O0O990090800908NNCSE 


CATALOGUE FREE WRITE FoR IT 


4 


\ FULL OF NOVELTIES FOR |[900) 

H MENTION THIS PAPER AND WE WILL 
\ DK’'T OF THE FAMOUS 
AN 


AMERICAN GARD BNING. 


10 Sample Copies, separateissues, LO ectse 
Published at 136 Liberty St., New York. 


| yuu juumnnnnnee tun 
=. 


drouth-resisting FIELD-GROWN 
ROSES 

(No potted or green-house plants.) 

4LL PLANTS SENT POSTPAID 

Californian Missions Art Cata- 


logue on Rese Culture sent free. 


A..L. KING ROSE CO. 
ONTARIO, CaciFonnia 


ew Sweet Peas 


eat vn ein, LVETY lover of flowers will want these charming new Sweet Peas. 
ny Coquette. Deep primrose, tinted purplish rose, 
Orange suffused with purple. Ones ncket 
Beautiful deep rosy mauve. of each 
Watered purple on white ground. 
Mars. Bright fiery crimson. Self color. only 
Meteor. Bright orange salmon with pink wings. 
Shahzada. New. Dark maroon, shaded purple. 
Stanley. The best dark sweet pea. Deep maroon. 
Stella Morse. Hooded flower. Color primrose and pink. 
” The Bride. Large pure white flower. Exquisite. 
One packet of each of the above, 10 packets in all, for onl 
Stamps. Iwill pay $50.00 in cash to the Daralanare keane 
me the best 20 flowering sprays grown from the above collection. 
My new catalogue for 1900 is pronounced by all,the j = 
best seed book of the year. It contains lela Rn 28 A Pacts 
with hundreds of illustrations, four colored plates, cultura Aineéotianad 
and $2,500.00 in cash prizes. Mailed free to all who request it : 


MAULE, !711 Filbert St 


hiladelphia, Pa. 
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DROTECTION ; 


FOR PLANTERS. 


Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed is just as 
‘ important to the man behind the plow as good ammunition is 
sa. to the “man behind the gun.” Our 1900 Catalogue of 


EVERYTHING rem GARDEN 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 engravings and 6 superb 
colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine of information on 
garden topics. To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
encloses us 10 cents (instamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send, 
free of charge, our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of seeds, containing 
one packet each of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, 
New Giant Comet Asters, White Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied and 
returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods 
selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


R HENDERSON 


35 AND 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


434: 4 2 2 2:2 2 a: =~: -_ Ys 
Oh St > ty hh ah AY BY RY BY A BY BD AY BY AY AY AY BY BY BP BY BY AY Be te 


CTS. FOR A POSTAL 


We have published this year the finest 
catalogue of seeds, plants, etc., ever 
issued by any western dealer. 100 pages, 


/ 


yl 


y 


| py te J 


t iT 
(F iy; be 


wo, 4 Pee 


A y, hundreds of illustrations, elegant col- 
We ZSRN ored plates, truthful descriptions and BARGAIN 
Y 1. y PRICES. These books are expensive, costing us 


about 15 cents each, but we will mail one to you 
FREE if you mention this paper. A postal request 
is sufficient. “ Better write for it today. 


(OWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Srecial Trial, GRAND PANSIES 


Did you ever see % straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming beyond con- 
ception. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, mar- 
vels in beauty and true to color ? If not, you have 
not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 

As atrial offer, we will mail for 25 cents : 


50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 


50 Coal Black, 
ROvGe: A «Cardinal Red, 

‘5 Oe ee os ‘© Bright Yellow, 
Lit ae ie S$ Azure Blue, 
Pre ce os Bright Violet, 

5 As ae ‘* Striped, Variegated. 


oO 
A little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, ete. 

A Booklet of 95 pages on House Plants; tells just 
how tocare for every kind of win dow plant. 

THE MAYFLOWER magazine 3 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 

Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 
The? Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25ce. 

Our Catalogue for 1900—25th Anniversary 
Edition— greatest Book of Klower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed free 
to any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Gera- 
niums, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Goosefiower, 
Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus, Roses, Phloxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.- Y. 


nearly 200 entirely newroses and 
all old favorites, Makes success 
with D.&C.Roses sure. Describes 
all other desirable flowers. Also 
free sample of our magazine— 
“Success with Flowers.” 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. j 


- West Grove, Pa. 


PAT vip i =T er meee ANP The 31st edition of Our New 
"| iS AR ASS BS RNS wee Guideto Rose Culture, the 

a Vad NY. RS ICR VN AY leading Rose Catalogue of Amer-~ § 

Y pba \\ Br» WN HEM es ica, free on request, 182 pages f 
= ‘ ; epee D superbly illustrated. Describes 


are 


of beautiful flowers 
requested to send tor our 
new catalogue of 


LOV 


1293393332 PLANTS AND BULBS. 


It is unique but not elaborate: Everything in the 
plant line at Bargain prices. 


Floral Glen Greenhouses, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ZDON 


ROB YOUR ¥} 
mM By buying apoor fence that will let i 
your stock fatten on his crops. Theg 
3 KITSELMAN FENCE isa satisfac-§ 
wai tory one. It insures good sleep and Bf 
we makes good neighbors. Free Catalogue Bm 
J telling how to make 100 Styles at the gg 
actual cost of the wire. Write to-day. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, rs 

4 Box 991 Ridgeville, Indiana, U. S. A. §& 
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ESTABLISHED 1802 


THORBURN'S 
SEED 


Our 1900 Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be mailed free on applica- 
tion. It contains a large assortment 
of Seeds, and more information about 
them and their culture than any 
other Seed Annual published. We 
have been for the past 98 years the 
ljeading Seed House of America. 


J.M.THORBURN & CO. 


(Late of 15 John Street) 


36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 


Why not grow these gems? Youcan. We supply everything for 
their culture: Plants, Pans, Baskets, Food Peat, Moss, and Manual 
of Culture, at moderate prices. 

WILLOW MEAD GARDENS, East Orange, N. J- 


—Our handsome Garden Annua! 
and Seed Catalogue—or for & 
2c, stamp, Catalogue and a Packes 

———— of the LARGE GERMAN PANSY SEED. 
If you will send us the names 0 or 6 


neighbcr3 
who puy seeds by mail, we will send you the Pansy 
Seed free for your trouble. Cole’s Seed Store, Pella, lowa 


GSEG™ESESSEESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS5555 


Before Buying Seeds, you should write a postal fer 


9 
Burpee's 
Farm Annual 
for 1900 seGitiven 


A handsome new book of 144 pages—tclls all about the 


BEST SEEDS that Grow 


Exclusive Novelties of unusual merit. Hundreds of 
illustrations. New Sweet Peas painted from nature. 


9 Bop 
Burpee’s Seeds Grow. wrencceatn ews 


Will you join our army of customers? If so, write TO-DAY. 


9} 
B W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our business grows also. We fill 
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- Always cheaper } 

in the end than amy seeds 

that only cost half as much. Y 

Tested, true to name, fresh and 

@™ wcliable. Always the best. Ask 
\ for Ferry’s—take no others. 

Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 


D. M. FERRY & OO., 
Detroit, Mich. SG 


—$——$<—$—$ $$$ 


SEED us FREE 


To get new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my 1900 
Catalogue, filled with more bargains than ever anda 10c Due 
Bill good for 10¢ worth of Seeda for trial absolutely 
tree. Allthe Best Seed-, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes, ete., at lowest prices. Nine Great 
Novelties offered without names. J will py $50. FORA 
NAME for each.» Many other novelties offered, including Gin- 
seng, the great money making plant. Over 20 varieties shown in 
colors. $1100 in cash premiums offered. Don’t give your 
order until you see this new catalogue. You’ll be surprised 
at my bargain offers. Send your name on a postal for catalou@ to 
day. Itis FREE toall, Tell your friends to send too. 

F. B. MILLS, Box 139 Rosehill, Onondaga Co., I. V. 


Seeds! Seeds! 


76th Annual Priced Catalogue of 


VEGETABLE, FARM AND FLOWER SEEDS 


is now ready and mailed free to all applicants. 


Bridgeman’s Seed Warehouse, 
37 East 19th St., New York City. 


: 5 Great Flower Seed I ovelties: Giant Cyclamen, Pea- 
cock Pans _,Crotolaria Retusa, California Glory Sweet 
Peas and Perfection Pinks, al! foréc. 5 pkts. Vegetable 
Seeds: Cabbage Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion and Toma- 


to,10c. PLAN TS 5 Plant Novelties: Ever-bl - 
ing Forget-me-not, Alabaster Marguerite, Feather Plant, Ghanniag Ghrgseiiema um and 


Beautiful Bogonia,25c. Catalogue Freee A, ©, ANDEKSON, Columbus, Nebr. 
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-Vick’s Banner Collections. vi 


“ 20 Beka of the Newest and Best Varieties For 25 cents Wy 


in Separate lors, 


OR 4(Q) VARIETIES FOR 4() CENTS. AN 


i VICK’S GARDEN anp FLORAL GUIDE i 
Tells you all about how to grow Flowers, Vegetables, and Small Fruits. The only : nN 
book you need to be successful. 128 handsomely illustrated pages. . 


Free with the above collections, and to all others who write and tell us what they ° 


grow most. ; 


NN : * 
_ JAMES VICKS SONS, SEEDSMEN, ROCHESTER, N. Y. =o 


Sk Bg Se eee 


. iV ick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine | : 


32 pages of reading matter and an elegant colored plate each month. 
ane _A feast of good things every 30 days. 
Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, author of the “ Horticulturist’s Rule Book,” etc., will give a Pree 

ee 


ve five minutes talk each month. 

Prof, H. E. Van Deman, of Parksley, Va., will contribute articles on Fruit Culture, and answer any 
es questions pertaining to same. : . 
Prof. Dodge, of the University of Rochester; Prof. Knerr, of Midland College, Atchison ; Charles 
_W. Seelye, Elias A. Long, E. S. Gilbert, Charles E. Parnell, James McPherson, Wilhelm Miller, Miss 
“Beckwith, Miss Greenlee, Dame Durden, Georgina Smith and many other prominent writers at home and 
abroad will contribute on topics pertaing to Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables. 

aie Tl did not intend renewing my subscription to the MaGa- I do not wish to lose a number of your valuable Maca- 
_ Zink, which expired with the September number, but was ZINE. I subscribe for several floral magazines, but Vick’s 


0 charmed with the new copy, so full of information, that surpasses all for neatness, form, and its articles. It is the 
I cannot resist the temptation. We are building a new : e : p 
best magazine of its kind published. hie KL Re 


~ greenhouse, and your new MaGazinE will be valuable to us. 
| Yackson, Ohio. Mrs. B. G. R. Kansas City, Mo. 


hs SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONLY 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


‘We will send a pair of Flower Gatherers to each person sending us two subscriptions at 50 cents each ; 
or VICK’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, oné year, for four subscriptions at 50 cents each; or a Post Fountain Pen _ 
or ten subscriptions at 50 cents each. 

‘An Independent Monthly Magazine, not connected with any Seed 


||. Address all correspondence, either for Editors, Advertising Department, or business connected with 
ie K’s MAGAZINE, to 


| cK PUBLISHING CO., Triangle Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


fectly Digestible 
CENT PACKAGES. 


